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INTRODUCTION 

This  meeting  of  the  PERT  Coordination  Task  Group  was  opened  on  Thursday,  17  March  1960,  by 
Captain  Kenneth  M.  Tebo,  USN,  Head  of  the  Program  Evaluation  Branch,  Special  Projects  Office. 

A  welcome  was  also  extended  to  the  Task  Group  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Griswold,  Manager  of  Sperry’s  Marine 
Division,  and  by  Captain  O.  N.  Fowler,  Special  Projects  Office  Technical  Representative,  resident  in  ^erry 
Marine  Division  at  Slyosset,  Long  Island. 

The  meeting  was  directed  primarily  toward  a  review  of  the  PERT  system  in  operation-at  FBM  con¬ 
tractors  and  at  non-POLARIS  activities.  In  addition,  a  proposed  plan  for  decentralized  PERT  computer 
operation  was  presented  and  discussed. 
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PERT  COORDINATION  TASK  GROUP  MEETING 
Remarks  of  Capt.  K.  Tebo,  USN 
Sperry,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

17-18  March 

Many  of  you  who  are  here  to  participate  in  this 
second  meeting  of  the  PERT  Coordination  Task 
Group  were  not  with  us  -at  the  first  meeting  last 
September.  The  agenda  you  have,  and  earlier  docu¬ 
ments  addressed  to  your  organizations,  give  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  purpose  for  our  assembly  today,  tomor¬ 
row  and  again  in  the  future.  Let  me  say,  in  brief, 
that  we  are  here  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
usefulness  of  PERT  for  all  participating  members 
of  the  PEM  customer  contractor  team.  Intelligent 
communication  and  exchange  of  information  on  prog¬ 
ress,  developments,  problems  and  experience  re¬ 
lated  to  PERT  should  yield  reciprocal  benefits  and 
greater  profit  from  the  application  and  use  of  PERT 
for  all  parties-leading  toward  the  end-objective  of 
improving  our  individual  and  combined  capacities 
to  meet  PEM  program  deadlines. 

Since  our  first  meeting,  many  advancements  have 
been  made  in  the  application,  operation,  and  use  of 
the  PERT  technique. 

Application  has  been  extended  to  many  addi¬ 
tional  contractors  developing  or  producing  weapon 
system  equipments  and  non-weapon  system  sub¬ 
marine  equipments. 

Aerojet  adopted  the  system  for  processing  Pro¬ 
pulsion  PERT  data  on  its  own  704  computer  and  for 
internal  management  and  technical  administration.  . 

Lockheed  (LMSD)  in  turn  is  processing  PERT 
for  the  Missile  Subsystem  and  Components  on  its 
709  com.puter,  with  a  procedure  for  direct  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  LMSD  709  and  NORC  computer. 
Punched  cards  on  PERT  inputs  are  being  furnished 
by  Lockheed's  709  staff  in  Sunnyvale,  California 
direct  to  the  NORC  computer  in  Dahlgren,  Virginia. 
Yuki  Nakayama  and  Bob  Learn  are  on  the  agenda  to 
tell  you  about  this. 

LMSD  transmits  to  Sp,  its  own  analytical  state¬ 
ments  on  problems  revealed  by  PERT,  containing 
the  specific  preventive  actions  taken  or  contem¬ 
plated  within  LMSD  and  actions  recommended  for 
execution  by  Sp. 

MIT  has  taken  the  initiative  in  PERTing  the  ef¬ 
fort  required  to  develop  the  second  generation 
POLARIS  guidance  system— by  developing  a  network 
containing  more  than  700  events  or  benchmarks. 

Better  communication  and  coordination  has  been 
afforded  by  PERT  am.ong  a  variety  of  contractors 
whose  inter-dependent  efforts  are  required  to  meet 
certain  specific  PEM  objectives,  e.g.,  completion 
of  the  PEM  Team  Trainer  which  requires  the  com¬ 
bined  effort  of  EE,  Curtiss- Wright  Reflectone,  and 
Minneapolis-Honey  well. 

Adoption  and  use  of  PERT  outside  the  PBM  pro¬ 
gram  gives  indication  of  rapid  acceleration  in  near 
future  application  by  many  more  contractors  and 
Government  agencies.  Por  example: 

Jerry  Pearlman  is  on  the  agenda  to  tell  you 
about  the  application  experience  of  GE's  Light 


Military  Electronics  Division. 

Bendix  on  its  own  initiative  is  undertaking 
application  to  the  Navy's  EAGLE  program. 

Air  Force  is  beginning  application  to  several 
missile  and  aeronautical  programs— and  being 
"needled  by  General  Schriever"  to  go  PERT. 

SP  is  taking  steps  to  make  important  additional 
advancements  in  the  near  future.  A  PERT  orienta¬ 
tion  tool.  Copies  should  become  available  in  May 
or  June-and  some  of  you  may  find  this  film  useful 
for  stimulating  the  interest  of  top  management  of 
other  divisions  of  your  own  companies  and  of  top 
staff  not  directly  involved  in  PERT  operations. 

We  have  a  small  study  contract  with  a  research 
firm  for  the  examination  of  PERT  operations  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  to  SP,  ways  to  improve 
pert's  usefulness.  A  representative  from  this 
firmi,  Dunlap  and  Associates,  is  with  us  today -Mr. 
Charles  Von  Wrangell.  Their  study  will  include  re¬ 
commendations  for  minimizing  reporting  bias,  for  re¬ 
ducing  time  between  the  provision  of  PERT  inputs 
and  the  taking  of  executive  remedial  or  preventive 
actions,  and  for  having  PERT  take  advantage  of 
“learning”  from  past  history  or  experience. 

We  are  sponsoring  another  applied  research  task 
to  develop  a  system  for  PERT  estimating  of  costs 
and  cost  outlook— with  an  objective  for  developing 
a  comprehensive  system  for  making  better  distribu¬ 
tion  of  costs  or  resources  to  accomplish  end- 
objectives. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  PERT  FOR 
POLARIS  MISSILE 
Brief  of  Remarks  by  Mr.  J.  Blitch  and 
Mr.  F.  Robbins,  LMSD 

After  introducing  Mr.  Mullens,  Project  Control 
Manager  and  Mr.  Robbins  of  LMSD,  Mr.  Blitch  re¬ 
viewed  PERT  experience  at  LMSD,  including  cur¬ 
rent  status,  organization,  information  flow,  and  the 
coordination  and  verification  process.  A  brief  of 
his  oresentation  follows: 

In  October  1958,  LMSD  began  sending  inputs  into 
SP  for  NORC  processing  based  on  individual  sub¬ 
systems  of  the  POLARIS  missile.  The  networks 
and  inputs  were  somewhat  unsatisfactory  until 
November  1959  for  several  reasons.  Insufficient 
exchange  of  ideas,  plus  the  distance  between  SP 
and  LMSD,  inhibited  speedy  clarification  and  mutual 
understanding  of  problems  involved  in  implementing 
PERT.  The  selection  of  events,  a  fundamental  re¬ 
quirement,  left  something  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Blitch 
emphasized  that  events  must  be  completely  un¬ 
ambiguous  in  meaning,  readily  identifiable  as  points 
in  time,  and  distinguishable  from  activities  which 
reflect  work  in  process.  Another  difficulty  en¬ 
countered  during  1958-1959  PERT  operations  was 
the  delay  in  availability  of  PERT  outputs  for  L\^SD 
personnel  who  provided  the  inputs— usually  two 
weeks  or  more  in  the  mails  or  at  NORC. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  improvement,  in  PERT 
system  operations  at  LMSD,  the  PERT  g^up  de¬ 
veloped  an  end  item,  long  range  network  covering 
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the  entire  effort  involved  in  getting  out  the  first 
tactical  A1  missile.  This  provided  the  first  real 
practical  use  of  PERT.  Steps  to  the  end-item  wen 
outlined  and  time  estimates  obtained.  Contrary  to 
PERT  procedure,  time  was  shown  on  the  base  of 
the  chart  and  the  steps  were  evolved  working  from 
left  to  right  toward  the  end  objective.  By  fall  of 
1959  as  production  neared,  a  different  approach  was 
needed,  since  previous  efforts  and  general  purpose 
of  PERT  at  LMSD  were  devoted  exclusively  to 
R&D.  Using  a  tactical  missile  as  the  end  item  and 
working  backward  through  the  steps  involved,  an 
effective  chart  was  constructed.  Following  presen¬ 
tation  to  and  acceptance  by  SP  in  late  November 
1959,  SP  issued  a  directive  in  early  December 
calling  for  a  complete  PERT  report  on  the  AlP 
missile  by  15  January  and  use  of  the  LMSD  709  com¬ 
puter. 

A  PERT  Task  Group,  consisting  of  3  people, 
was  organized  at  LMSD  and  its  mission  was  to  en¬ 
sure  proper  implementation  and  use  of  PERT  as  a 
tool  at  all  levels  of  management  within  the  PO¬ 
LARIS  Missile  Systems  Division.  In  addition,  the 
task  involved  indoctrinating  those  who  were  going 
to  participate,  obtaining  the  inputs,  and  program¬ 
ming  for  the  709  computer.  LIVSD  borrowed  Aerojet's 
704  computer  program  and,  after  considerable  adap¬ 
tation  and  experimentation,  usable  print-outs  were 
obtained  and  the  SP  deadline  met. 

Experience  with  this  '‘.Crash"  program  pointed  up 
a  particular  need  for  educating  and  understanding 
of  the  system  by  all  concerned  ranging  from  top 
management  to  those  who  fill  out  the  PERT  forms. 
The  education  process  must  cover,  in  addition  to 
network  content  and  completion  of  forms,  use  of 
computer  outputs  in  analysis  of  p-ogram  status  and 
integration  of  analytical  results  back  into  PERT 
program  for  use  of  those  making  the  inputs. 

Mr.  Blitch  reviewed  the  PERT  work  flow  plan 
(Exhibit  1)  and  then  discussed  the  networks  de¬ 
picting  LMSD  responsibilities  for  the  missile,  sur¬ 
face  support  equipment,  and  integration  of  the  mis¬ 
sile  system  into  the  overall  FBM  system.  The  mis¬ 
sile  network  (designated  1,000)  consists  of  rather 
broad  and  general  events— activities  leading  up  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  first  missile  and  a  line  going 
over  to  show  shipment  of  the  last  missile  of  the 
lot,  about  20  missiles  in  all.  Back-up  charts  for 
this  network  pertain  to  the  component  subsystems— 
ballistic  shell,  internal  system,  flight  controls,  re¬ 
entry  body,  and  exercise  head,  and  inputs  from  GE 
on  guidance  and  from  Aerojet  on  propulsion.  The 
supply  support  equipment  network  consists  of 
check-out  equipment,  containers  and  ground  han¬ 
dling  equipment.  The  integrated  network  covers  all 
LMSD  responsibilities  for  integrating  the  missile 
into  the  over-all  FBM  system.  At  LMSD  each  event 
times  on  the  critical  paths  are  analyzed  (i.e.  any 
path  with  zero  or  negative  slack  on  all  back-up 
charts)  and  the  combined  normally  for  analysis  of 
the  networks . 

Probably  the  toughest  job  is  plowing  PERT  out¬ 
puts  back  into  the  program,  for  use  locally  as  a 
management  tool.  Print-outs  require  intrepretation. 


The  analysis  cover  all  areas  whereas  the  managers 
are  interested  generally  in  their  specific  areas  of 
effort  only.  PERT  is  new  and  there  is  a  general 
antipathy  for  change.  In  addition  PERT  is  super¬ 
imposed  on  busy  people  as  an  added  chore  until  its 
value  has  been  demonstrated  and  can  replace  other 
methods  of  planning  and  reporting. 

Steps  for  improvement  in  process  at  LMSD  in¬ 
clude:  development  of  a  new  program  for  709  com¬ 
puter;  construction  of  network  and  charts  that  can 
be  reduced  to  usable  desk  size;  selective  internal 
distribution  of  print-outs  and  analyses  to  those  in¬ 
terested;  use  of  PERT  results  in  bar  chart  form  for 
top  management;  and  a  continuing  expansion  of 
PERT  orientation  program.  While  carrying  out  the 
above  steps,  plans  have  been  to  extend  PERT  into 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Robbins  then  presented  the  new  program  for 
the  709  computer. 

PERT  CONFERENCE  AT  SPERRY  GYROSCOPE 
Remarks  by  Mr.  J.  Pearlman,  GE-LMED 

(N.  B.  Only  selected  vu-graphs  have  been  included.) 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  must  explain  in  any  depth 
the  network  which  you  see  before  you  as  my  first 
slide.  Rather  than  discuss  any  of  the  basics  of 
PERT,  even  at  General  Electric— Light  Military,  I 
should  like  to  probe  into  what  I  consider  to  be  our 
approaches  to  or  extensions  of  the  PERT  planning 
tool. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  six  areas 
of  work.  The  first  two  would  be  the  history  of  work 
at  LMED  and  how  we  have  implemented  PERT. 

Then  in  discussing  our  extensions,  we  will  cover 
four  broad  areas;  namely,  mianpower,  facilities, 
choice  of  alternatives,  and  total  planning  by  the 
use  of  PERT.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  at  this 
time  that  the  PERT  Program  Planning  Tool,  al¬ 
though  initially  implemented  in  Engineering,  has 
definitely  and  most  emphatically  spread  to  our 
Manufacturing  and  Quality  Control  organizations 
also. 

We  became  aware  of  PERT  a  little  over  one  year 
ago  and  were  able  to  secure  an  appointment  with 
Captain  Tebo,  who  gave  us  a  very  fine  presentation. 
We  were  convinced  at  the  time  of  this  presentation 
that  PERT  had  application  at  Light  Military  in  the 
Engineering  function,  and  returned  to  Utica  to  study 
how  we  might  experiment  with  its  implementation. 
After  a  little  contemplation,  we  selected  as  our 
trial  guinea  pig  a  large  airborne  radar  which  was 
being  designed  and  developed  at  two  Light  Military 
locations,  95  miles  apart,  involving  two  major  sub¬ 
contractors  ,  each  one  requiring  a  very  major  break¬ 
through  in  the  state-of-the-art.  We  chose  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  program  was 
in  some  trouble.  Secondly,  the  program  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  that  it  would  show  the  ability  of 
PERT  to  operate  as  a  total  device,  but  at  the  same 
time,  was  not  so  large  that  the  implementation 
would  take  too  long  and  the  results  of  our  experi¬ 
mentation  would  not  be  timely.  Thirdly,  the  pro- 
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gram  was  already  sub-divided  on  a  black  box  basis 
to  aid  in  our  experimentation. 

As  you  can  see,  this  next  slide  is  a  graphic 
portrayal  of  how  we  operate  with  PERT  from  this 
initial  experimentation.  We  have  a  three  pronged 
cycle  that  is  a  true  closed  loop.  First  we  plan, 
then  we  replan,  then  we  measure  our  performance 
and  predict,  and  go  back  to  planning  and  replanning. 
For  purposes  of  illustration,  we  have  a  very  simple 
PERT  network  which  will  show  broadly  what  we  do. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  seU  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  that  is  to  the  Engineers  who  are  working  on 
the  program.  We  explain  to  them  the  PERT  tech¬ 
nique,  its  potential  advantages,  and  how  they  them¬ 
selves  could  use  it.  PERT  caught  on  very  rapidly 
this  way  for  it  permitted  the  Engineer  to  put  on 
paper  his  own  thought  process  and  apply  something 
which  is  near  and  dear  to  his  heart;  the  use  of  prob¬ 
ability.  Furthermore,  it  appealed  to  him  because  at 
last  he  was  allowed  to  program  his  pessimism  and 
his  optimism,  and,  therefore,  E»*obably  come  up  with 
a  more  reasonable  estimate  of  how  long  individual 
tasks  might  take  in  terms  of  time.  After  we  sold  the 
individual  Engineers,  we  sold  the  Project  Engineers, 
the  Unit  Managers,  the  Managers  of  whole  product 
^eas,  until,  finally,  we  explained  what  we  were  do¬ 
ing  to  the  Manager  of  Engineering.  Let  me  say  at 
this  time,  it  was  quite  a  number  of  months  before 
the  Manager  of  Engineering  knew  the  details  of  our 
PERT  implementation.  He  knew  that  we  were 
selling  PERT,  but  he  was  not  exactly  fcertain  what 
PERT  was.  Furthermore,  let  us  look  at  the  word 
“sell.”  Program  planning  and  measurement  is 
charged  as  a  contract  expense  to  the  particular  job 
so  that  when  an  engineering  group  bought  our  serv¬ 
ices  they  had  to  forego  an  aspect  of  their  program 
originally  estimated. 

Our  technique  of  implementation  operates  thus: 

A  representative  program  planning  engineer  from  my 
group  will  sit  down  in  the  first  planning  meeting 
with  representatives  from  Engineering  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  and  Quality  Control.  If  a  p-oposal  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared,  then  a  representative  from  Marketing 
will  also  be  involved. 

A  network  is  evolved  first  and  then  the  three 
times  are  a k) lied  to  it.  This  is  then  subjected  to  a 
computer  analysis,  and,  as  usually  happens,  the 
critical  path  from  beginning  to  end  will  come  out 
with  too  long  a  time.  A  replanning  is  then  done  in 
which  the  effort  is  re-evaluated.  I  would  like  to 
stress  a  very  important  ground  rule  which  we  have 
established.  Our  experience  indicates  that  the  time 
estimates  first  made  are  best  so  that  we  do  not 
change  time  estimates,  except  under  two  conditions. 
First,  the  rate  of  effort  or  particularly  the  rate  of 
application  of  manpower  is  altered  in  an  event  where 
more  manpower  can  aid;  or,  two,  the  actual  objective 
of  the  event  is  altered.  For  instance,  a  final  sche¬ 
matic  might  have  originally  been  required,  but  now  a 
sketch  of  only  three  or  four  critical  circuits  would 
be  required.  After  this,  the  program  is  naturally 
followed  and  measurements  of  completion  are  ac¬ 
quired;  also,  changes  to  the  network  are  acquired 


and  put  through  the  computer  analysis  to  determine 
what  will  happen.  Our  cycle  then  shows  another 
planning,  replanning  and  prediction  phase  if  the 
changes  or  the  completion  dates  have  affected  the 
actual  probability  of  success  of  the  program. 

The  integration  among  Engineering,  Manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  Quality  Control  bears  some  explanation. 
Our  experience  indicates  that  a  good  share  of  the 
PERT  benefit  is  achieved  just  through  an  exchange 
of  ideas  and  problems.  Fifty  percent  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  develop  the  program  plan  is  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  decisions— decisions  which  might  have  caused 
a  panic  if  they  were  required  in  the  future. 

This  next  slide  indicates  the  areas  in  which  we 
have  successfully  applied  PERT.  I  don’t  believe 
that  I  need  to  go  into  detail  about  how  we  have 
done  it  in  research  and  development.  Most  of  you 
gentlemen  are  familiar  with  this  aspect  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  PERT,  probably  more  than  any  other 
aspect. 

There  is  involved  in  most  programs  a  production 
planning  phase.  As  you  well  know,  there  are  cycles 
for  the  preparation,  design  and  manufacture  of  tool¬ 
ing.  In  electronics,  we  have  this  cycle  on  test 
equipment.  In  addition,  there  is  a  lot  of  planning 
which  must  go  on  into  our  production  phase  for  de¬ 
termination  of  the  manufacturing  line  layout;  the 
training  of  personnel,  the  construction  of  jigs  and 
fixtures,  and  the  preparation  of  small  expendable 
type  tooling.  Also  the  ordering  of  material  and  the 
receiving  cycle  is  a  prime  problem.  This  produc¬ 
tion  planning  cycle,  because  it  is  n on-repetitive,  is 
exceedingly  amenable  to  the  use  of  the  PERT  tech¬ 
nique. 

We  also  have  the  problem  of  production  cycling. 
How  long  does  it  normally  take  to  produce  one  unit 
if  we  have  a  one  shift,  40  hour  operation,  and  if  all 
of  the  individual  sub-assemblies  are  manufactured 
by  one  person  only.  In  many  cases,  this  type  of 
analysis  is  exceedingly  revealing,  particularly  since 
the  critical  path  will  actually  point  out  where  a  po¬ 
tential  bottleneck  or  queue  in  production  capacity 
might  exist.  This  leads  us  to  the  next  one,  or  ca¬ 
pacity  analysis,  for  as  we  can  use  or  apply  time  to 
a  PERT  network,  we  can  also  apply  the  number  of 
units  per  fixed  period  and  hence  develop  a  capacity 
analysis  to  determine  whether  we  are  over  capacity 
or  under  capacity  in  particular  positions  of  fabrica¬ 
tion,  assembly,  test,  or  inspection,  and  in  this  way 
ascertain  what  might  happen  to  us  under  various 
production  loadings. 

Our  present  computer  output  looks  as  you  see  be¬ 
fore  you.  We  show  the  earliest  expected  time, 
(working  forward  in  the  network),  the  latest  expected 
time,  (working  backward  in  the  network),  and  the 
amount  of  slack.  Also,  we  pull  out  and  sort  the 
critical  path  elements.  If  scheduled  milestones 
exist,  we  show  these  also  and  the  probability  of 
successfully  meeting  the  end  event  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  milestones  is  also  shown.  This  type  of 
presentation  is  fairly  straightforward,  and  I  am  sure 
all  of  you  are  very  familiar  with  it. 

I  should  now  like  to  cover  some  of  the  extensions 
of  PERT.  Just  to  refresh  your  memory,  we  will 
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cover  manpower  and  labor  cost  analysis,  facility 
analysis,  alternative  selection  and  the  use  of  PERT 
as  a  total  planning  tool.  If,  as  illustrated  on  this 
PERT  network,  the  lines  between  the  events  repre¬ 
sent  the  elapsed  time,  they  also  represent  the  use 
of  resources.  Time  can  be  called  one  of  our  re¬ 
sources  just  as  manpower  and  machines  and  space 
can  also  be  called  resources.  Therefore,  if  we  ap¬ 
ply  to  our  tim.e  estimates  an  estimate  of  manpower 
requirements,  we  can  derive  an  analysis  of  our 
personnel  utilization.  Essentially,  we  code  people 
by  their  skill  and  by  their  talent.  For  want  of  better 
terms,  we  define  skill  as  their  basic  background; 
Engineer,  Technician,  Draftsman,  Assembler, 

Tester,  etc.,  and  talent  might  be  even  more  specific, 
such  as  Electrical  Engineer,  Electrical  Engineer- 
Servo  Mechanism,  etc.  Since  the  problem  is  merely 
one  of  computer  capacity  and  symbolization,  the 
number  of  subdivisions  can  become  fairly  large,  al¬ 
though  probably  uneconomical. 

This  computer  output  shows  how  we  analyze  our 
manpower.  You  can  see  on  this  first  chart  that  we 
have  shown  our  skill  codes  and  our  time  estimates. 
Time  is  on  the  ordinate;  skill  is  on  the  abscissa. 
The  matrix  is  then  filled  with  the  number  of  events 
which  each  skill  code  is  doing  in  the  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  time,  be  it  a  week  or  a  month.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  this  output  are  the  holes,  the  spaces, 
where  a  particular  individual  or  group  has  nothing 
to  do.  1  am  sure  you  can  see  that  as  you  look 
across  a  large  program  and  if  each  designation  on 
the  abscissa  were  an  individual,  then  it  should  be 
possible  to  reshuffle  the  number  of  people  by  mak¬ 
ing  those  individuals  who  have  nothing  to  do  in  a 
particular  period,  do  the  work  ^ich  other  indivi¬ 
duals  are  doing  in  that  period.  Hence,  it  must  be 
possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  people  involved 
in  a  program.  The  next  report  shows  the  totals  by 
various  skill  and  talent  levels.  These  can  then  be 
used  for  the  next  report  down,  which  gives  us  our 
dollar  values . 

The  mere  addition  of  an  average  rate  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple  and  by  the  multiplication  of  people 
times  rate,  we  come  out  with  labor  dollars.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  not  entirely  what  we  wish  to  do.  We 
have  found  that  we  must  assign  penalty  rates  for 
low  utilization  of  personnel.  That  is  why  you  see 
a  column  titled  “Percent  Utilization."  Therefore, 
if  an  individual  organization  or  skill  category  is  be¬ 
ing  utilized  to  90%  capacity,  and  we  are  paying  for 
it  to  the  tune  of  100%  capacity,  we  have  a  serious 
problem  in  terms  of  cost.  In  this  manner,  we  can 
measure  the  relative  cost/schedule  efficiency  of 
our  program. 

If  we  wish  to  be  very  callous,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  an  inanimate  type  of  presentation  such  as  we 
have  here,  we  shall  be  callous,  we  can  consider 
that  a  man  and  a  facility  such  as  a  vibration  ma¬ 
chine,  are  one  and  the  same.  To  the  computer,  they 
are  identical.  The  only  difference  is  their  symbol, 
and  the  computer  has  no  feelings  of  emotion  what¬ 
soever.  Therefore,  as  you  can  see,  the  manpower 
analysis  in  front  of  you,  by  merely  changing  the 


symbolization,  is  also  a  facility  analysis.  It  would 
be  very  simple  to  take  the  letter  “A",  and  rather 
than  say  that  “A”  is  John  Jones,  we  can  say  that 
“A”  is  a  random  noise  shaketable.  Therefore,  1  am 
sure  you  realize  that  when  one  has  programmed  the 
manpower  aspect,  it  becomes  relatively  straightfor¬ 
ward  to  handle  the  facility  aspect. 

When  planning  and  replanning,  another  aspect 
which  became  very  important  to  us,  is  our  ability 
to  select  alternatives  or  select  one  or  more  among 
many  alternatives.  This  becomes  important,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  our  design  operation  if  we  wish  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  we  should  transistorize  or  use  stand¬ 
ard  tube  circuits;  whether  we  should  go  for  a 
complete  break-through  in  the  state-of-the-art; 
whether  we  should  do  a  lot  of  preliminary  Engineer¬ 
ing;  or  any  other  element  along  these  multiple  al¬ 
ternative  lines.  We  have  found  that  to  make  an 
analysis  of  which  of  many  of  alternatives  to  select, 
we  have  had  to  consider  several  areas.  First,  it 
was  necessary  to  assign  priorities  or  weights  to  our 
events.  That  is  to  say,  those  priorities  or  weights 
were  used  to  designate  that  either  the  event  was 
mandatory  and  could  not  be  altered  in  objective  or 
any  way,  or  that  it  was  definitely  a  successor  or 
predecessor  event  to  a  particular  set  of  events.  In 
this  way,  the  machine  could  put  in  the  constraints  so 
that  it  would  not  randomize  entirely  along  the  net¬ 
work.  Secondly,  we  program  the  machine  to  shift 
events  after  considering  these  constraints.  The  ma¬ 
chine  actually  tries  all  conceivable  alternative  or 
iterations  in  a  very  short  time.  A  human  cannot  do 
this  very  conveniently.  The  third  technique  which 
we  use  is- to  program  all  known  possibilities  in  the 
very  beginning.  True,  we  do  not  have  all  possibili¬ 
ties,  but  we  do  have  all  the  major  ones.  In  this 
way,  the  critical  path  immediately  tells  us  which  of 
the  possibilities  might  be  the  trouble-maker.  By 
coming  out  with  several  ordered  critical  paths,  we 
can  quickly  make  choices  among  alternatives.  How¬ 
ever,  the  technique  which  we  have  found  to  be  best 
is  event  shifting,  whereby  we  can  actually  optimize 
or  tend  to  optimize  our  schedule  to  ascertain  the 
minimum  schedule. 

Since  we  can  select  our  alternatives  for  sched¬ 
ule,  we  also  can  select  our  alternatives  for  man¬ 
power.  Since  we  can  do  each  one  independently, 
we  can  optimize  between  schedule  and  cost.  There¬ 
fore,  we  have  successfully  used  a  method  of  mini¬ 
mum  manpower/time  schedules.  It  is  necessary  to 
choose  among  our  constraints  and  set  boundaries 
on  the  minimum  and  maximum  schedule  and  then  al¬ 
low  our  manpower  to  vary  as  required  to  achieve  the 
best  situation.  There  are  times  when  in  order  to 
achieve  a  major  reduction  in  cost,  it  can  become 
necessary  to  alter  our  schedule.  However,  these 
kinds  of  decisions  are  easily  made  on  a  value  judge¬ 
ment  basis,  and  therefore,  we  can  choose  among 
many  combinations  of  these  alternatives. 

Since  we  can  do  these  operations  on  a  project 
basis,  we  obviously  can  use  them  as  a  total  plan¬ 
ning  tool.  We  can  sum  the  manpower  being  used  on 
individual  projects  to  achieve  total  manpower  utili- 
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zation  for  the  complete  and  entire  Engineering  func¬ 
tion.  We  can  do  this  on  a  talent  and  skill  level 
relatively  easily.  We  can  also  pick  our  specific 
shortage  of  skills,  such  as  we^ll  say  Servo-Mechan¬ 
ism  personnel,  and  program  their  application  to 
projects  over  a  given  period  of  time .  Since  we  can 
do  this  for  Servo-Mechanism  individuals,  we  can  do 
it  for  a  random  noise  vibration  machine,  and  hence, 
we  can  measure  our  facility ! loading  at  all  times. 
This  has  allowed  us  to  predict  the  loading  to  the 
point  that  we  can  smooth  the  peaks  and  valleys 
which  are  typical  on  this  kind  of  machinery.  We 
have,  as  an  example,  a  punch  card  facility  for  pre¬ 
paring  m.uch  of  our  drawing  release,  and  we  have 
found  from  experience  that  there  is  a  considerable 
peaking  in  this  facility.  We  can,  with  PERT,  and 
have,  in  fact,  been  able  to  smooth  the  application 
into  this  area.  Since  we  can  determine  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  resources,  we  can  simulate  the  busi¬ 
ness  operation  of  the  Engineering  Section.  It  is 
relatively  simple  for  us  to  superimpose  on  top  of 
the  summation  of  manpower  and  the  facility  loading, 
the  constraints  of  turnover  rate,  ability  to  hire  per¬ 
sonnel,  lead  time  to  obtain  various  facilities.  By 
so  doing,  we  can  very  easily  measure  the  effect  of 
new  programs  and  projects  upon  the  Engineering 
function.  I  cannot  stress  this  total  planning  con¬ 
cept  enough.  I  also  must  stress  that  PERT  is  a 
very  basic  planning  logic.  Since  it  is  logic,  it  lends 
itself  to  simulation. 

For  the  purpose  of  presentation  of  our  material 
to  management,  you  see  betoe  you  a  type  of  bar 
chart  presentation  which  we  have  used.  The  major 
milestones  off  the  critical  path  are  placed  in  the 
triangles.  The  chart  along  the  right  portrays  for 
each  of  the  major  areas  and  programs,  the  number 
of  days  or  weeks,  or  months,  behind  or  ahead  of 
schedule.  This  is  very  easily  determined  from  the 
critical  path.  Along  the  bottom  you  see  the  trend 
of  the  probability  of  successfully  meeting  the  end 
objective.  We  have  found  that  this  trend  does  not 
fluctuate  violently,  but  rather  is  relatively  smooth. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  in  manage¬ 
ment  control. 

This  next  slide  shows  a  completed  network. 

This  kind  of  information  is  used  by  our  individual 
personnel,  either  in  Engineering  or  in  Manufactur¬ 
ing.  I  might  stress  that  I  have  personally  seen 
little  networks  for  a  week's  work  or  the  time  be¬ 
tween  two  events  which  appear  in  the  network  you 
see  before  you,  used  by  our  individual  personnel; 
the  individual  Engineer,  Industrial  Engineer,  or 
Production  Planner.  This  kind  of  information  is 
readily  maintained.  None  of  these  forms  is  very 
fancy.  They  are  all  prepared  on  vellum  paper  in 
pencil  and  ozalid  reproductions  are  made.  We  found 
jfrom  our  experience  that  to  go  into  fancy  reporting 
will  negate  the  use  of  PERT  as  a  planning  tool,  and 
an  insurmountable  amount  of  paperwork  will  reduce 
PERT  to  a  Plague  instead  of  a  Boon. 

One  more  point,  if  I  may?  We  almost  never  put  a 
PERT  application  on  the  computer  before  we  have 
shown  feasibility  manually.  It  is  not  our  intent  to 
load  our  scientific  computer.  With  the  cry  of  "more 


information  for  management"  we  can  easily  be 
trapped  into  reports  for  their  own  sake.  Manual 
proof  has  avoided  this  problem. 

This  has  been  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  that 
we  have  done  at  The  Light  Military  Electronics 
Department  of  the  General  Electric  Com.pany  in 
Utica,  New  York.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  of  your  questions  at  this  time. 

HOW  THE  CURTISS-WRIGHT 
COMPUTERIZED  MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM  OPERATES 
Extract  of  presentation  by  Mr.  W.  Imbrie, 
Curtiss -Wright 

1.  PLANNING  PHASE 

A.  Scheduling— 

1.  The  program  manager  establishes  a  basic  list 
of  required  tasks  including  the  following  information: 

a.  Job  description  and  temporary  identification 
number. 

b.  Job  cycle  time. 

c.  Job  sequence. 

d.  Responsibility  and  man-type  or  types  assigned 
to  each  job. 

e.  Man-days  effort  required  for  each  man-type. 

f.  Procurement  costs  for  each  job. 

This  information  is  recorded  on  the  Programs  Plan¬ 
ning  Work  Sheet  (see  attached  Form  FI)  and  turned 
over  to  the  Programs  Planning  and  Control  Group. 

2.  The  Programs  Planning  and  Control  Group  as¬ 
signs  a  ten  digit  job  number  to  each  job  on  Form  PI 
and  transfers  the  data  to  computer  input  sheets  (see 
attached  Form  P2).  The  information  on  the  input 
sheets  are  punched  on  cards  which  make  up  the 
basic  R  &  D  program  input  deck, 

3.  The  input  deck  is  fed  into  the  computer  and  a 
planning  schedule  is  calculated.  This  schedule  out¬ 
put  is  sorted  with  other  information  and  listed  as 
the  Master  Schedule  (see  attached  Schedule  P-3). 

4.  Copies  of  the  Planning  Schedule  are  turned 
over  to  the  Programs  Manager  for  negotiation  and 
revision.  The  schedule  is  negotiated  with  those 
persons  assigned  to  the  various  jobs  and  with  Man¬ 
agement  until  an  agreement  is  reached.  The  sched¬ 
ule  is  then  frozen. 

5.  This  frozen  schedule  (Original  Schedule)  is 
distributed  to  all  persons  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  assigned  tasks.  It  is  their  responsibility 
to  report  against  this  schedule  until  revisions  are 
issued. 

B,  Costing— 

1.  Using  the  input  deck  and  the  original  schedule 
output  cards  a  cost  input  deck  is  prepared  by  Pro- 
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grams  Planning  and  Control. 

2.  The  cost  input  deck  is  fed  into  the  computer 
and  program  costs  are  calculated.  (See  attached 
Cost  Data  P4.) 

II.  OPERATIONAL  PHASE 

A.  Persons  or  organizations  with  assigned  re¬ 
sponsibilities  report  weekly  against  the  latest 
Master  Schedule  in  their  possession.  The  following 
information  must  be  reported  by  a  given  deadline— 

1.  All  jobs  completed  and  the  dates  of  comple¬ 
tion. 

2.  All  jobs  cancelled  and  the  dates  of  cancella¬ 
tion. 

3.  All  reschedules  of  old  jobs  including  revisions 
to  start  and  end  dates,  cycle  time,  job  sequence  and 
assigned  responsibility. 

4.  All  additions  of  new  jobs  including  start  and 
end  dates,  cycle  time,  job  sequence  and  assigned 
responsibility. 

5.  The  fact  that  no  changes  are  required  must  be 
reported. 

(See  attached  Report  Form  P5.) 

B.  Program  Planning  and  Control  receive  Weekly 
Engineering  Reports  (P5)  and  transfer  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  program  data  processing  cards.  Old  job 
cards  are  pulled,  revised  and  replaced  in  the  deck. 
New  job  cards  are  made  up  and  added  to  the  deck. 
The  revised  input  deck  is  fed  into  the  computer  and 
two  schedules  are  calculated— 

1.  “OPEN'^  schedule  which  is  the  schedule 
based  on  the  latest  job  cycle  times  and  sequence 
promised  by  those  persons  reporting.  (See  attached 
Schedule  P6.) 

2.  “CLOSED”  schedule  which  is  the  required 
schedule  based  on  the  original  program  target  date. 
(See  attached  Schedule  P7.) 

Those  two  schedules  are  printed  for  analysis 
and  distribution. 

C.  The  revised  “OPEN”  and  “CLOSED”  schedules 
are  reviewed  by  Programs  Planning  and  Control  and 
by  the  Program  Manager  as  follows— 

1.  The  “CLOSED”  schedule  automatic  overall 
program  status  indicator  is  checked  and  plotted  on 
the  monitoring  report— program  summary.  (See  at¬ 
tached  Form  P8.)  This  immediately  shows  if  the 
program  is  in  trouble  and  what  the  trend  is.  If  slip¬ 
page  is  indicated  a  more  detailed  investigation  is 
required  to  determine  the  cause  and  to  initiate  ap¬ 
propriate  action. 

2.  Current  trouble  spots  are  located  by  checking 
the  automatic  current  late  job  indicators  and  critical 
job  indicators . 

3.  Potential  trouble  spots  are  located  by  check¬ 
ing  the  pc^ential  late  job  indicators.  This  indicator 
lists  those  jobs  which  will  be  held  up  due  to  current 
late  jobs. 

4.  Other  potential  trouble  spots  are  located  by 


locating  future  critical  jobs  and  making  comparisons 
between  the  original  promised  schedule,  the  current 
promised  schedule  and  the  computed  required 
schedule. 

5.  The  person  responsible  for,  and  the  cause  of 
slippage  is  established.  The  Program  Manager  then 
takes  appropriate  action  to  remedy  trouble  spots 
and  to  short-cycle  specific  future  jobs  to  make  up 
for  the  current  slippage. 

D.  The  new  “CLOSED”  Master  Schedule  is  distrib¬ 
uted  to  all  responsible  persons  and  organizations. 
The  next  weekly  reports  are  made  against  this  re¬ 
vised  required  schedule. 

E.  Weekly  or  bi-weekly  program  review  meetings 
are  held  and  are  attended  by  Jlesponsible  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  Area,  the  Program  Manager  and 
Programs  Planning  and  Control.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  to  review  the  latest  Master  Schedule 
with  the  Program  Manager.  The  following  items  are 
reviewed— 

1.  Overall  program  status. 

2.  Current  trouble  spots. 

3.  Potential  trouble  spots. 

4.  Schedule  inconsistencies. 

Action  is  taken  to  alleviate  trouble  spots  and  to 
short-cycle  specific  jobs  to  improve  the  schedule. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  OPERATING  A  DETAILED 
PERT  SYSTEM  IN  A  FLEXIBLE  PROGRAM 

Remarks  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Molder,  Aerojet  General 

PERT,  as  applied  to  the  Aerojet-General  Corpor 
ation's  portion  of  the  POLARIS  effort,  is  nearing 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operation.  Hence,  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  the  events  and  activities  of  this  criti¬ 
cal  period  seems  most  apropos. 

The  early  months  of  1959  marked  the  introduction 
of  the  PERT  complex  to  the  project  personnel.  Dic¬ 
ing  this  period,  the  Project's  programs,  as  in  all 
research  and  development  efforts,  were  fluid  and 
fast  moving.  Design  details,  events,  milestones, 
activities,  and  their  interdependencies  were  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define  and  organize.  Hence,  considerable 
credit  may  be  given  justifiably  to  those  people  who 
administered  the  indoc  trinational  proceedings  in 
that  they  were  able  to  establish  the  technique  within 
the  planning  operations  of  the  programs  themselves. 
One  of  the  key  tools  developed  and  utilized  during 
this  period  was  a  brochure  entitled  “An  Introduction 
to  PERT.” 

Frequent  and  continuous  discussions  such  as 
these  did  much  to  point  up  the  value  of  the  technique 
and  win  the  support  of  the  technical  people— a  group 
normally  reserved  in  their  end  casement  of  “paper¬ 
planning”  devices.  While  it  was  quite  evident  to 
all  concerned  that  PERT  was  valuable  as  a  status 
reporting  device  and  as  a  spotlight  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  upon  problem  areas,  some  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  using  PERT  to  lead  performance,  as 
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in  business  games.  However,  several  simulation 
studies  have  demonstrated  the  potential  of  this 
analysis  process,  and  today  PERT  is  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  enjoying  complete  acceptance  in  the  areas  of 
planning  and  programming. 

Typical  of  these  early  simulation  studies  is  the 
work  on  introduction  of  light-weight  second-stage 
motors  into  the  A-1  program. 

The  initial  organization  for  PERT  reporting  util¬ 
ized  adaptations  of  the  Booz  Allen  Hamilton  forms 
and  the  functional  personnel  structure  of  the  projects. 
Mr.  Molder  discussed  working  sheet  and  data- 
gathering  reporting  documents  and  the  approval 
process  within  the  organization. 

Today,  the  PERT  reporting  function  has  evolved 
into  a  more  comprehensive  technique.  While  the 
basic  flow  pattern  persists,  the  reporting  documents 
have  been  completely  altered  as  illustrated  by  re¬ 
vised  Plow  Chart  and  Reporting  documents. 

PERT  OPERATION  AT  MIT 
Brief  of  Remarks  by  Mr.  Dunnipace,  MIT 

Mr.  Dunnipace  covered  three  general  areas:  or¬ 
ganization  and  purposes  served,  problems  encount¬ 
ered,  and  techniques  peculiar  to  the  MIT  PERT 
operation.  Progress  in  PERT  was  indicated  below 
the  desired  level— at  MIT,  about  6  months  behind, 
and  the  GE  and  Raytheon  work,  about  one  month  be¬ 
hind.  The  kind  of  problem  involved  is  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  major  objective  on  which  the  PERT  outlook  is 
based  is  70  weeks  away  but  according  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  plan  will  be  about  50  weeks  late.  Actions  to 
avoid  such  a  result  were  discussed  later. 

For  guidance,  there  are  three  basic  programs  or 
networiis.  MIT  maintains  and  operates  one  which 
covers  MIT's  over-all  responsibility  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guidance  system,  and  it  has  inputs  from  both 
GE  and  Raytheon  in  their  industrial  support  func¬ 
tions.  GE  and  Raytheon  are.  also  building  up  their 
own  networks  which,  although  closely  related,  will 
operate  independently. 

PERT  serves  a  variety  of  purposes:  shows  when 
design  freeze  is  needed  by  area,  and  the  effects  of 
later  changes,  provides  a  better  opportunity  for  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  aU  the  inter-related  tasks  than  anything 
MET  has  tried  before,  and  specifying  the  jobs  that 
have  to  be  done  by  the  prime  or  subcontractors. 

The  major  problem  in  PERT  operation  is  getting 
a  complete  network.  Many  schedules  are  being 
generated,  and  it  is  a  real  advantage  if  you  can 
participate  at  the  right  time  and  preserve  the  se¬ 
quence  relationships  developed  during  the  process. 

It  is  easy  then  to  transform  this  information  into  a 
PERT  network  and  get  your  inputs  for  the  computer. 

It  is  of  real  benefit  when  the  PERT  system  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  group  leaders.  Time  estimates  can 
be  developed  with  reasonable  reliability.  A  basic 
need  is  appropriate  presentation  media  for  the  group 
leaders.  Among  others,  bar  charts  can  readily  pre¬ 
sent  status  but  not  analysis,  and  color  coding  charts 
can  be  used  but  they  are  rather  complex. 

Mr.  Dunnipace  also  presented  the  numbering 
techniques  used  by  MIT  to  rapidly  identify  their 


networks  and  events,  including  those  used  at  GE 
and  Raytheon;  the  PERT  formats^  critical  path 
analysis,  and  progress  reports. 

DECENTRALIZED  PERT  OPERATIONS  WITH 
CENTRALIZED  MANAGEMENT  CONTROL 
Remarks  by  Y.  Nakayama  SP  121 

When  SP  started  the  PERT  operations  over  a 
year  ago  for  the  PBM  Weapons  System  Program, 
computer  processing  was  done  only  at  NORC, 
Dahlgren,  Virginia.  All  contractor  PERT  computer 
reports  were  handled  through  the  Special  Projects 
Office.  SP  served  as  the  liaison  with  the  NORC 
computer  providing  a  central  clearing  house  for  feed¬ 
back  of  computer  outputs  and  SP  PERT  analysis 
thereon  to  the  contractors.  The  procedure  employed 
is  diagramatically  shown  in  Exhibit  1.  One  of  the 
major  shortcomings  of  this  procedure  was  the  con¬ 
siderable  time  lag  from  the  point  of  contractor  sub¬ 
mission  of  reports  to  contractor  receipt  of  PERT 
computer  outputs  and  analysis.  In  most  cases,  the 
PERT  computer  results  no  longer  reflected  current 
contractor  operations. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  gap  in  the  time  lag  and  to 
make  PERT  a  more  effective  management  tool,  we 
have  instituted  at  LMSD  a  new  procedure  in  January 
of  this  year.  Instead  of  using  NORC,  LMSD  has 
p-ogrammed  PERT  on  their  own  computer  and  is 
|M*ocessing  their  own  PERT  inputs.  Based  on  the 
computer  runs,  LMSD  is  providing  SP  with  PERT 
computer  outputs,  analyses,  actions  being  taken  in 
problem  areas  as  well  as  actions  required  of  SP. 

The  procedure  established  for  LMSD  also  provides 
for  transmittal  of  computer  cards  directly  to  NORC, 
to  be  used  by  SP  for  PBM  Weapons  System  integrated 
PERT  computer  runs  and  for  simulation  runs  to  im¬ 
prove  SP  planning.  This  procedure  is  diagramati¬ 
cally  shown  in  Exhibit  2 . 

What  we  are  proposing  today  is  the  extension  of 
the  PERT  procedure  established  at  LMSD  across 
the  board  for  the  PBM  Weapons  System  program  by 
regionally  decentralizing  the  PERT  Computer  op¬ 
erations.  We  believe  that  the  PERT  coverage  of 
the  PBM  Weapons  System  contractors  have  reached 
a  point  which  justifies  this  extension.  The  plan 
envisions  dividing  the  country  into  three  regions  for 
computer  operations  purpose.  Region  1  covers  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Western  states.  Region  2 
covers  Midwest  and  South,  and  Region  3  is  for 
Northeast  U.  S.  contractors.  Computer  Centers  will 
be  located  as  follows:  Region  1— LMSD,  Sunnyvale, 
California.  Region  2— NORC,  Dahlgren,  Virginia. 
Region  3— Sperry,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island. 

The  proposed  procedure  would  work  as  follows: 

1.  Contractors  would  send  their  PERT  computer 
inputs  to  the  assigned  regional  computer  center. 

2.  The  regional  computer  center  will  process 
the  input  data  and  provide  the  Special  Projects  Of¬ 
fice  and  the  contractors  with  computer  outputs  on  a 
simultaneous  basis. 

3.  Contractors  will  use  their  computer  outputs 
as  a  basis  for  submitting  to  Special  Projects  Office 
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PERT  analysis  of  contractors'  outlook,  problem 
areas  and  actions  being  taken  by  the  contractors  as 
well  as  actions  required  of  SP. 

4.  The  Regional  Computer  Center  will  send  the 
current  computer  cards  directly  to  Dahlgren  for  SP 
use  in  PBM  Weapons  System  integrated  PERT  com¬ 
puter  runs. 

The  proposed  decentralization  plan  is  shown  in 
Exhibit  3. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  plan  for  decentralized 
computer  operations  will  not  only  accelerate  the 
feedback  of  PERT  outputs  to  the  contractors,  but 
will  provide  the  contractors  with  the  opportunity  for 
timely  participation  in  the  SP’s  over  all  program 
evaluation  responsibility.  Most  important,  the  plan 
will  facilitate  greater  concentration  of  SP  efforts 
on  its  prime  mission  for  over  all  PBM  Weapons 
System  Program  evaluation. 

COMMUNICATION  AND  COORDINATION 
BETWEEN  COMPUTERS  IN  DECENTRALIZED 
OPERATIONS 

Remarks  by  R.  Learn,  NAVWEPLAB,  Dahlgren 

If  the  decentralized  system  as  described  by  Mr. 
Nakayama  is  implemented,  the  major  workload  at 
Dahlgren  in  connection  with  PERT  will  be  in  the 
areas  of  simulation  and  integrated  runs.  First  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  inte¬ 
grated  runs.  The  integrated  runs  are  those  in  which 
the  events  of  two  or  more  subsystems  are  merged 
together  creating  a  large  system  which  is  then 
processed  by  the  NORC.  The  resulting  PERT  re¬ 
port  gives  a  more  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
PBM  System  than  would  be  obtained  from  the  re¬ 
ports  generated  by  processing  the  subsystems  sep¬ 
arately.  The  key  to  merging  the  subsystems  to¬ 
gether  is  the  event  code.  In  PERT,  events  are 
identified  by  a  nine  digit  event  code.  The  first  six 
digits  are  used  by  SP  to  identify  the  cognizant  SP 
branch  and  the  subsystem;  the  last  three  digits  are 
used  to  uniquely  number  each  event  in  the  sub¬ 
system.  Therefore,  each  event  in  the  entire  PBM 
System  should  have  a  unique  event  code.  There 
are,  however,  events  that  are  common  to  more  than 
one  subsystem  and  these  common  events  should 
have  the  same  nine  digit  event  code.  For  example, 
there  may  be  in  both  subsystem  A  and  subsystem  B 
an  event  titled  "Test  Plight  (X)  Completed.”  Then 
the  event  code  for  "Test  Plight  (X)  Completed”  in 
subsystem  A  would  be  identical  to  that  used  to 
identify  event  "Test  Plight  (X)  Completed”  in  sub¬ 
system  B.  A  special  event  code  has  been  set  up 
so  that  these  events,  common  to  more  than  one  sub¬ 
system,  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
events.  The  first  six  digits  of  the  special  event 
code  are  “010  000.”  The  last  three  digits  will 
range  from  001  to  999  and  will  be  assigned  by  the 
contractors  as  directed  by  SP  12.  In  our  above  ex¬ 
ample,  “Test  Flight  (X)  Completed”  would  be  iden¬ 
tified  by  the  code  "010  000  001”  in  both  subsystems 
A  and  B  if  SP  12  specified  "001”  as  the  last  three 
digits  of  the  special  event  code.  This  special 
event  code  enables  the  NORC  to  automatically 


recognize  the  interrelationship  of  events  in  the  sub¬ 
systems  that  are  to  be  integrated  and  process  them 
accordingly. 

Another  aspect  of  the  decentralized  system  is 
the  standardization  of  communications  between  the 
computing  centers.  At  present  the  contractors  use 
the  standard  PERT  transaction  document  when  sub¬ 
mitting  PERT  date  to  SP  12.  This  form  specifies 
what  data  is  necessary  and  the  form  in  which  it 
should  be.  This  transaction  document  would  not 
be  necessary  in  the  communications  between  the 
computing  centers;  punched  cards  or  paper  tape 
could  be  used.  However,  the  same  data  and  the 
same  form  of  the  data  would  be  preserved.  Effec¬ 
tively,  we  would  just  change  the  medium  for  report¬ 
ing.  The  punched  card  or  paper  tape  data,  bqing 
in  a  mechanized  state,  could  be  readily  transmitted 
via  TWX  and  thereby  speed  up  the  reporting  cycle. 

For  the  PERT  system  to  be  effective  and  effi¬ 
cient  we  need  both  the  standardized  event  codes 
and  standardized  communications. 

DECENTRALIZED  OPERATIONS 
Remarks  by  Capt.  K.  M,  Tebo,  USN 

Following  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Nakayama  and 
Mr.  Learn,  Capt.  Tebo  called  for  suggestions  and 
recommendations  on  decentralized  computer  opera¬ 
tions.  Various  comments  were  made,  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  favoring  decentralization. 

Capt.  Tebo  then  outlined  a  plan  for  further  ex¬ 
ploring  the  feasibility  of  decentralized  operations. 
SP  12  would  send  out  a  letter  to  the  companies  con¬ 
cerned  to  obtain  their  reactions  to  the  proposal.  In 
addition,  LMSD  and  Sperry  would  supply  information 
to  SP  as  to  whether  they  could  double  the  suggested 
computer  workloads  and  approximate  costs.  Capt. 
Tebo  stressed  that  adoption  of  the  proposal  would 
require  effective  liaison  between  NORC,  Dahlgren 
and  Lockheed  and  Sperry  computer  centers.  Such  a 
plan,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  over-all  SP  re¬ 
sponsibility  or  the  individual  contractors  for  accu¬ 
racy  of  reporting  and  analyses  of  their  respective 
areas  of  effort. 

USE  OF  THREE-TIME  ESTIMATES 
Remarks  by  W.  W.  Haase,  NASA 

(formerly  with  SP  12) 

Significant  improvements  in  the  application  and 
utility  of  PERT  have  been  made  during  the  past 
year.  These  improvements  have  resulted  from  strug¬ 
gling  with  and  solving  the  political,  organizational, 
procedural  and  mechanical  problems  associated  with 
implementation  of  the  system.  Because  of  the  heavy 
workload  associated  with  implementing  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  to  a  program  as  broad  as  the  POLARIS  program, 
the  level  of  effort  in  actual  analysis  of  the  system 
has  been  comparatively  low.  Then  too,  we  have  a 
tendency  to  evaluate  only  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  PERT  by  itself,  instead  of  comparing 
it  to  alternative  systems. 

We  have  had  several  questions  raised  as  to  the 
merits  of  three  time  estimates  versus  a  single  time 
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estimate.  I  don’t  believe  anyone  is  qualified  to 
completely  answer  that  question  at  this  time.  There 
has  not  been  sufficient  operating  experience  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  statistical  data  for  a  complete  evalu¬ 
ation.  This  is  particularly  true  since  initial  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  technique  was  rather  poor  and  early 
operational  examples  have  an  extreme  amount  of 
political  bias.  However,  I  do  have  some  data  which 
SP  12  has  been  collecting  as  a  part  of  its  continu¬ 
ing  program  for  evaluating  the  PERT  system.  I  hope 
this  data  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  more  than 
anything  else,  hope  that  it  may  stimulate  some  in¬ 
terest  in  collecting  more  data  of  this  type,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  some  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  PERT  concept,  formulas,  human  factors,  etc. 

Our  first  approach  to  analyzing  PERT  was  to 
develop  trend  information  to  show  a  comparison  of 
successive  PERT  outlooks.  Each  time  the  outlook 
showed  an  improvement  or  slip  in  the  expected  date 
for  accomplishment  of  a  particular  event,  we  tried 
to  explain  the  reason  for  this  change.  Was  it  due  to 
some  management  action— a  delay  of  some  compo¬ 
nent— etc?  It  is  amazing  how  much  can  be  learned 
about  the  operation  of  PERT  from  this  exercise. 

Not  only  does  it  highlight  time  gained  from  timely 
management  action;  it  also  highlights  cases  where 
the  contractor  is  not  being  completely  honest  with 
himself  and  the  Navy.  During  the  PERT  seminar 
in  Washington  about  a  year  ago,  I  presented  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  trend  curves  or  characteristic 
curves  as  we  have  been  calling  them.  At  that  time 
I  indicated  that  almost  all  examples  reviewed  at 
that  time  (approx.  26)  followed  one  of  two  patterns 
as  illustrated  in  figures  1  and  2  below. 
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Figure  2.  The  other  prominent  characteristic  was 
one  in  which  the  initial  outlook  was  extremely  pes¬ 
simistic  as  compared  to  schedules.  During  the  next 
two  revisions  the  outlooks  tended  to  improve  and 
fall  in  line  with  schedules.  This  is  how  one  would 
expect  PERT  to  operate  if  problems  were  high¬ 
lighted  and  corrective  decisions  were  made.  How¬ 
ever,  in  many  of  these  cases  the  improvements  were 
not  as  a  result  of  management  decisions,  but  arbi¬ 
trary  revisions  of  the  time  estimates.  The  tendency 
was  to  fall  back  to  the  model  estimate  ±  a  small 
amount-thus  removing  the  pessimism  from  the  esti¬ 
mates  .  The  cases  were  now  similar  to  the  figure  1 
example  and  sure  enough  the  same  thing  happened. 
As  time  went  by,  each  successive  PERT  outlook 
had  a  more  pessimistic  outlook.  It  is  surprising 
how  close  many  of  the  actual  accomplishments  were 
to  the  initial  pessimistic  PERT  outlook. 
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Figure  1 .  A  slipping  characteristic  in  which  each 
successive  PERT  outlook  was  more  pessimistic  than 
the  previous.  I  also  pointed  out  that  in  almost  each 
one  of  these  cases  there  was  very  little  spread  in 
the  three  estimates  and  that  most  of  them  were 
symmetrical  (i.e.,  3  weeks  +  1/2).  Also  in  almost 
every  one  of  these  cases  the  actual  accomplishment 
was  even  later  than  estimated  two  weeks  prior  to 
accomplishment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  PERT 
is  buying  very  little  over  other  systems  for  pre¬ 
dicting  when  we  get  performance  of  that  type.  The 
reason  for  developing  PERT  in  the  first  place  was 
to  provide  a  method  of  reflecting  the  uncertainties 
associated  with  development  type  tasks  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  more  realistic  outlook  for  their  accomplish¬ 
ment  than  conventional  systems  have  provided  in 
the  past.  With  a  single  estimate  it  would  not  be 
PERT  since  the  PERT  theory  would  be  compromised. 
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Figure  3.  From  this  plot  it  would  appear  that  on 
the  average  there  was  about  3  weeks  (6%)  more  pes¬ 
simistic  outlook  for  events  a  year  off  when  using  3 
estimates  than  when  using  a  single  estimate.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  considerable  dispersion  of  data 
above  and  below  this  line.  Consequently,  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  a  vertical  cut  of  this  data  was 
made.  This  cut  was  made  at  about  6  months  since 
this  was  the  point  at  which  the  largest  number  of 
examples  were  available.  A  distribution  curve  of 
these  examples  was  made  by  plotting  them  as 
shown  in  figure  4. 
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Figure  4.  Prom  figure  4  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
most  cases  were  about  1  week  (4%)  more  pessimistic 
(out  of  6  months)  when  using  3  estimates.  However, 
this  was  using  all  cases  past  and  present  and  I 
jx-eviously  indicated  some  of  the  past  examples  left 
a  lot  to  be  desired.  Crossing  out  those  examples 
in  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  PERT  was  not  be¬ 
ing  honestly  used  as  a  management  tool  resulted  in 
a  distribution  as  shown  in  figure  5, 
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Figure  5.  Notice  that  almost  all  examples  elimi¬ 
nated  for  the  reasons  indicated  above  were  on  the 
optimistic  or  only  slightly  pessimistic  side  of  the 
distribution,  and  that  eliminating  these  cases  made 
the  difference  between  using  3  estimates  versus  a 
single  estimate  more  significant.  I  believe  that 
this  is  very  definitely  due  to  estimators  loosening 
up  on  their  estimates  as  they  become  convinced 
that  the  Navy  is  not  using  the  technique  as  a  club 
but  as  a  2-way  management  tool. 

During  the  past  year  the  acceptance  of  PERT 
“above  the  table”  planning  concept  has  increased 
significantly.  The  number  of  cases  like  the  type  1 
and  2  examples  no  longer  are  the  majority  as  was 
the  case  a  year  ago.  Most  examples  still  show  a 
pessimistic  outlook  the  first  time  around  and  then 
show  improvement.  The  characteristic  curves  are 
similar  to  the  initial  part  of  the  type  2  example  ex¬ 
cept  that  improvement  results  from  management  de¬ 
cisions  and  not  arbitrary  revisions  of  time  estimates. 
Pessimism  is  not  removed  and  the  outlooks  do  not 
then  tend  to  slip— instead  they  oscillate  back  and 
forth  as  problems  come  up  and  corrective  decisions 
are  made. 


After  this  initial  cut  at  analyzing  PERT  outlook 
trends,  we  decided  to  make  a  more  comprehensive 
study  to  determine  how  much  was  being  gained  by 
the  use  of  three  estimates.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  many  of  the  major  benefits  derived  from  PERT 
result  from  the  forced  detailed  planning.  The  plan¬ 
ning  aspects,  however,  could  be  derived  with  a 
single  time  estimate.  So  how  much  benefit  is  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  planning  aspect  and  how  much  ad¬ 
ditional  is  gained  as  a  result  of  the  three  time  esti¬ 
mates  versus  a  single  time  estimate? 

We  proceeded  to  review  existing  and  completed 
networks  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  an  answer.  The 
first  assumption  made', was  that  if  a  single  time 
estimate  was  used  it  would  be  the  modal  estimate. 
This  assumption  can  be  debated  depending  on  in¬ 
ternal  planning  philosophies.  However,  based  on 
the  definition  of  the  modal  estimate  and  most  com¬ 
mon  practices  being  used  in  the  development  of  the 
estimate,  there  is  good  justification  for  this  as¬ 
sumption.  We  then  hand  calculated  the  outlooks  for 
each  of  the  networks  using  a  single  (modal)  time 
estimate  for  the  activities  and  compared  this  out¬ 
look  to  the  computer  outlook  based  on  three  time 
estimates 

In  all  but  6  out  of  4  examples  the  outlook  based 
on  3  estimates  was  more  pessimistic  than  that 
based  on  a  single  time  estimate.  As  one  might  ex¬ 
pect,  the  further  off  in  the  future  that  the  event  is, 
the  more  pessimism  would  be  reflected.  This  was 
borne  out  by  plotting  the  increased  amount  of  pes¬ 
simism  versus  time  in  the  future.  The  trend  of  the 
data  was  as  illustrated  in  figure  3 . 


Similar  studies  have  also  been  made  to  relate 
the  modal  and  expected  estimates  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  scheduled  dates  and  schedule  revisions. 

This  becomes  extremely  complex  and  it  is  too  early 
to  quote  any  definite  relationships.  However,  there 
does  appear  to  be  an  advantage  in  using  3  estimates. 
Since  pessimism  is  reflected  in  almost  all  cases, 
it  forces  tightening  of  internal  schedules  to  meet 
the  contract  date. 


I  know  I  haven't  satisfactorily  answered  the 
question  of  3  time  estimates  versus  a  single  esti¬ 
mate.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  don't  believe  sufficient 
data  is  available  at  this  time  to  make  a  complete 
evaluation.  However,  the  data  presented  does  give 
some  quantitative  feel  for  the  difference  between 
using  3  estimates  versus  a  single  estimate.  This 
difference  is  significant  in  a  program  like  the 
POLARIS  program  where  time  is  at  a  premium.  The 
data  does,  however,  stimulate  even  further  questions 
about  the  PERT  concept,  formulas,  human  factors, 
etc.  Collection  and  analysis  of  operating  data  will 
serve  to  answer  these  questions  and  lead  to  further 
improvements  in  the  technique. 
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MISSILE  SYSTEM 


PERT  NETWORK 


EXHIBIT  3 


•ERT  ANALYSIS 


NETWORK  NUMBER  50-90- SW 
REFERENCE  DATE  1-14-60 


ANALYSIS  CATE  1-14-60 


EVENT 

EARLIEST 

LATEST 

EVENT 

PROB.  OF 

NUMBER 

^  EXPECTED 

EXPECTED 

SLACK 

SCHEDULE 

MEETING 

TIME 

TIME 

SCHEDULE 

5 

60.3 

60.3 

.0 

1 

56.1 

55.0 

* 

1*1 

55 

•  44 

2 

43.6 

42.5 

<• 

1*1 

6 

36.4 

55*0 

18*6 

3 

37. « 

36*7 

- 

1*1 

30 

ll.R 

44.2 

32*4 

4 

37.8 

36.7 

1*1 

30 

•  04 

19 

27.5 

26.4 

• 

1.1 

8 

27.7 

36.5 

8.8 

29 

11.8 

36.7 

24.9 

20 

22.3 

21.2 

m 

1.1 

7 

24.2 

36.5 

12.3 

12 

26.9 

35.7 

8*8 

10 

23.9 

35*7 

11*8 

9 

21*9 

35.7 

13*8 

13 

23*4 

35*7 

12*3 

14 

21*9 

30*7 

8.8 

16 

21*9 

33*7 

11*3 

17 

21*9 

34.2 

13*3 

18 

20.4 

29.2 

8.8 

21 

20*1 

28.9 

8*8 

22 

•77 

22 

19.2 

28.7 

9.5 

36 

17.1 

16.0 

- 

1*1 

24 

14.1 

27.5 

13*4 

23 

18.0 

27.5 

9*5 

26 

14.1 

24.9 

10.8 

37 

15.6 

14.5 

- 

1*1 

27 

15.0 

24.5 

9*5 

2» 

11.? 

10.7 

- 

1*1 

12 

•54 

34 

9.5 

8.4 

- 

1*1 

32 

8.3 

8.4 

•  1 

31 

7.5 

8.4 

.9 

35 

2.3 

1.2 

- 

l.t 

38 

1.0 

.4 

- 

•  6 

39 

.0 

1.1 

- 

1*1 

TOTAL 

NUMBER  OF 

EVENTS  35 

TOTAL 

number  of 

ACTIVITIES 

54 

EVENTS  CONMSING 

CPtTICAL 

PATH 

S»,  35,  34 

•  28 1  57  f 

36 

*  30. 

19.  4,  3. 

3t  I* 

SCHEDULE 

SLACK 

-  1*1 

•  7.8 


1.9 

•2. 


OBtMTCTIVE  earliest  EARLIEST 

Evm  exrected  expected 
NUMBER  TIME  TIME 

variance 


EXHIBIT  k 


9 

1 


60.3 

M.l 


36.93 

A3.I8 


KEY  PERSCniNEL 
T 

1 

M  MAN 

E  A  A  A  A 
1  111 

2  1111 

3  2  111 

4  2  2  1 

5  2  2 

6  1  3  1 

7  13  12 

8  112 
112 


UTILIZATION  REPORT 


(up  to  30  man  codes) 

(numbers  Indicate  number  of  activities 
on  which  man  is  simultaneously  engaged 
each  week) 


(99) 


^percenl 


.me  each  man  occupied) 


SKILL  UTILIZATION  REPORT 
T 

I  SKILL  CODE 
M 

£  ABODE 


1  2 
2  2  1 

3  3  1  3 

4  3  4  1  3  (Numbers  indicate  how  many  men  of  each 

5341  2  skill  are  being  used  each  week) 

6  4  12 

7  4  11 

8  3  11 

3  1 

1 


SCHEDULE-COST  REPORT 

ENOINEERINa:  ELECTRICAL  DEV. 

MECHANICAL  DEV. 
PROD.  DESIGN 
TOTAL 

TECHNICIAN:  ELECTRICAL 

MECHANICAL 
TEST 
TOTAL 


PCT  UTIL. 


COST 
$ _ 


TOTAL  PERSONNEL 
ASSOCUTE  COSTS 

GRAND  TOTAL 


EXHIBIT  5 


POLARIS  GUIDANCE  SYSTEM  (EI34/I)  PERT 


FI 


EXHIBIT  7 


■midl 


o 


B| 


m 


IC3I 


D 


mas* 

vmm 

2QdB 

.OH 

laBLDI 

BBDI 

I51BBI 

BBBI 

Bbq 

■KX« 

E3BB 

XZX 

mmnm 

Bkib 

DBd 

KJHQ 

P  ISB 

DBQ 

BBB 

1  KJB 

E  KIB 

BIHB 

BBQ 

Ebb 

BBB 

1 

Bl 

Bl 

IB 

Bl 

IIH 

IB 

Ql 

IH 

Bl 

IIB 

Ql 

ICQ 

^11 

IK^l 

IIS] 

^11 

IB 

Bl 

Bl 

IBQI 

\m 

Bl 

IH 

Ql 

IB 

IB 

ID 

Ql 

Ql 

Bl 

lua 

Bl 

IQ 

Ql 

IQ 

^|] 

IQ 

Bl 

IIQ 

IBI 

IQ 

IQI 

IB 

IQI 

Ql 

IB 

Bl 

■ii 

IB 

Bl 

IB 

Bl 

IQ 

Bl 

IQ 

Ql 

\WM 

^■1 

IQ 

Ql 

Iq 

^■1 

IB 

Bl 

iB 

Bl 

Bl 

;3E 

Bl 

M 


_ _ 

lElH  QElflidH  Ell 
IC1I 

IDH  (SC3HI2H  ESI 


lasB 


inaangKiHii 

_ ibeihisiBisih 

IBIHCIISIHBHEIM 
idBisEiBiSHi  fsymi 


IQBiSJHI  BGJI 
lidMigl 

lB&ii]| 

IgpL 

ibBbm 


BBB! 


iKSLacacz 

IBQKIQl 

CD 

^HESHHEll 

■3BI21B 

B 

BBBEll 

EIBBB 

B 

BBBBI 

E3BBB 

B 

BBBBI 

■3BBB 

B 

BBBBI 

EIBDB 

B 

BBBO 

BBBB 

B 

BBBBI 

KSBISB 

IS 

CIBOB 

GS 

BES^USSI 

Ibbbb 

B 

BIEBillSSi 

IE23I 


I  Ell 

IE]CIHIdflll2]| 
IBB 


ICll 


iBocai 


o,u^oo.ojo.o,o,o.o 

UJUIlAlUJIij|UJUJ  UlUiUJ 


IQ 


3  -J  »_  4 

O  07  « 
OH  E  Si 
-K  « 
53o  js  * 


PART  NO 


136070 


SAMPLE  PROGRAM 
PROJECT  NO  02 

SCHEDULE  NO  1  -  ORIGINAL  SCHEDULE 


START  DATE 
11091959 


EVALUATION  DATE 
11091959 


END  DATE 


srmui 

(PArs  LArt  \ 
V  Off  eA/tL'f] 


END  DATE  -  REQUIRED  END  DATE  = 


QRi&iN4u 

<YCt6 


JOB  NO  JOB  DESCRIPTION 

Mpt! 

COM  pure  t  ScnenA£ 

(SfA^  ^  gj^p  p^rt) 


DEPT  ENGINEERS 
RESCHEDULE 

start  end 


022000000 ICONTRACTORInEGOT  IATIONS  C?20^109g 
220000001'  (110919^  121oT9^  =aZTtfT9 

220000001  ^  O"  0* 

0220000002DESIGN  AND  LAYOUT  73001210912189 

220000002  12101959  12181959  -12181959 

220000002  220000001  0* 

02200000030ESIGN  REVIEW  AND  APPROVAL710012 189 


iTArr 
.£4/P  PATB 
•^^CYcciC^rj) 

62.6^  d 


OPSx  JOff 

CYCLB 

lO.K 


7600  1050  1180 
7221960 


220000003  12181959  1051960  -1051960 

220000003  220000002  0*  1 

02200000a4ESTAB  WELDING  PROCEDURE  7600  1050  1180 
220000004  1051960  1181960  7221960 

220000004  220000003  0« 

0230000001ESTAB  MATERIAL  VENDR  LIST  72001109911239 
230000001  11091959  11231959  5251960 

230000001  0  0*  1 

0260000001RELEASE  ALL  DETAIL  DWGS  7300  1050  3160 
260000001  1051960  3161960  -3161960 

260000001  220000001  0.  5 

260000001  220000003  0.  5 

0260000002MATERIAL  RELEASE  7300  3160  5250 

260000002  3161960  5251960  -5251960 

260000002  260000001  0.  5 

0260000003PROCURE  ALL  MATERIAL  7500  5250  8190 


10*50 


260000003 

260000003 

260000003 

260000003 


5251960 

220000001 

23000000i 

260000002 


8191960 
FKocuire  q 
MArsRMu  J: 

0* 


10*00 

7300  1050  3160  50*0 

-3161960  .0 

50*00 
50*00 

7300  3160  5250  50*0 

-5251960  0 

50*00 

7500  5250  8190  15*0 

-©8191960  0- 

(^RtrfCAL  jva 


50*00 


136071  0270000001DE5  PN136071  WELD  FIXTURE  7300  1180  2080 


270000001 

270000001 


1181960 

220000004 


2081960 

0* 


8261960 


15*00 


136071  0270000002PROC  PN136071  WELD  FIXTURE7500  2080  2150 


270000002  2081960 

270000002  270000001 

136070  0270000003FINAL  ASSEMBLY 

270000003  10031960 

270000003  260000003 


2151960 

0* 


9021960 


76001003010170  10*0  1C*o(mW 

10171960  ■^17196^  0* 

0*  - 10*00 

LAT«r  CAN  CCMPLgrW^ 

vV»rHot^7-  AAF€CTtN6  PlfC^gAM  tgNP  PATf 


EXHIBIT  9 


SAMPLE  CONTROL  SCHEDULE  PROGRAM  COSTING 
PLANNING  PHASE  -  OPEN  SCHEDULE 


COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PROGRAM  TASK  COST 


M 

AVG 

COSTS  START  END 

CYCLE 

TIME 

MANPOWER 

LABOR 

JOB  NO  DEPT  A 

N 

NO. 

MEN 

OTHER  DATE  DATE  DAYS 

THAN 

LABOR 

WEEKS 

M-DAYS 

M-WEEKS 

COST 

2200000017200  1 

1*4 

0.1109195912101959 

22*0 

4*4 

30*0 

6*00 

2316*00 

220000002730010 

3.6 

0.1210195912181959 

5*5 

1*1 

20*0 

4*00 

1752*00 

2200000037100  1 

•0*5 

0«'1218l959  1051960 

10*5 

2*1 

5.0 

1*00 

386*00 

220000004760070 

1*1 

0.  1051960  1181960 

9*0 

1*6 

10*0 

2*00 

681 *  60 

2300000017200  1 

0*2 

0.1109195911231959 

10*0 

2*0 

2*0 

0*40 

154*40 

260000001730010 

0.3 

0.  1051960  3161960 

50*0 

10*0 

15*0 

3*00 

1314*00 

260000002730010 

0.4 

0.  3161960  5251960 

50*0 

10.0 

20*0 

4.00 

1752*00 

260000003750095 

0. 

4500.  5251960  8191960 

50*0 

10.0 

0* 

0* 

0* 

270000001730010 

0*5 

0.  1181960  2081960 

15*0 

3*0 

6*0 

1*60 

700  *  80 

270000002750095 

0* 

12250.  2081960  2151960 

5*0 

1*0 

0* 

0* 

0* 

270000003760040 

2*0 

0.1003196010171960 

10*0 

2*0 

20*0 

4*00 

1190*40 

270000003760053 

0.5 

0.1003196010171960 

10*0 

2*0 

5*0 

1*00 

455*60 

270000003760051 

0*2 

0.1003196010171960 

10*0 

2*0 

2*0 

0*40 

140*16 

271000001740060 

1*5 

0.  8191960  9201960 

20*5 

4*1 

30*0 

6*00 

1785  *  60 

271000001760040 

0.5 

0.  8191960  9201960 

20.5 

4*1 

10*0 

2*00 

595*20 

272000001740060 

0.5 

0.  819196010031960 

30*0 

6.0 

15*0 

3.00 

892*80 

273000001740060 

1*0 

0.  8191960  8261960 

5.0 

1*0 

5*0 

1*00 

297  *  60 

274000001740060 

1*0 

0.  8191960  8261960 

5.0 

1*0 

5*0 

1*00 

297  *  60 

EXHIBIT  10 


H  U 

o 

2 

< 


N. 


n 


w 


Q  &• 


EXHIBIT  11 


SAMPLE  PROGRAM'' 
PROJECT  NO  02 


QCUBV^U  OAi 

Fffoi^isep  Cruf  TiMeS  /\Nt>  72JC 


SCHEDULE  NO  3  -(OPEN 


START  date 
11101959 


EVALUATION  DATE 

C315196oW^ 


END  DATE 
^  "PAre 
- -  VV4S 


END  DATE  -  REQUIRED  END  DATE  = 


THtS  SCMi^lA/LS 

coMAure^ 


136070 


136071 


136071 


CaMPuTwp  "oPeN'  ScHevuUm 

€^ArEAJT 
UNLESS  C^A^CMi 


COMPLETION  CODE 

complete  =  !• 

LATE  a  *** 

C«//7/T<A/r  "F/rfi/^is^p  SCM€lUU 
AnP  C^/Cl£  T*M£. 


0220000001CONTRACTQRX  NEGOTIATIONS  720o(i  1 09912089  2oTo) 

220000001  (110919^ - 1X081959^  -12^19^^  -  1. 

220000001  - 0  - ?(57  0  0  2  0  *  00  C/tftC  t>m€ 

0220000002DESIGN  AND  LAYOUT  73001208912159  5*0  5.5 

220000002  12081959  12151959  -12151959  1. 

220000002  220000001  5.00  5.00 

02200000030ESIGN  REVIEW  AND  APPROVAL71QQ12 15912229  5.Q_  10*5 

220000003  12151959  (X222l9b9)^  -12221959  (T.Vr  _ 

220000003  220000002  TTooM'd^ZSrrifcv  5.00 

0220000004ESTAB  WELDING  PROCEDURE  7600  1050  1180  9.Q__  9.0 


220000004  12221^59  3151960  5061960 

220000004  220000003  57#00  57.00 

0230000001ESTAB  MATERIAL  VENDOR  L I  ST 7200 1 1099 121 79  27.0 

230000001  11091959  1217195^.^  5131960  1 

230000001  0  27.00 

0260000001RELEASE  ALL  DETAIL  Dwfe— ^300  1050  2180  40.0 

260000001  12221959  2181960  -2181960  1 

260000001  220000001  40.00  40.00 

260000001  220000003  40.00  40.00 

0260000002MATERIAL  RELEASE  7300  3160  5250  50.0 

260000002  2181960  5131960  ^  -5131960  — ,  0 

260000002  260000001  (It.  (6o7oo)^T- 


- 


5250  50.0  50.0 

0  ^ 0.  total  B)(e^e7»L 
(60.00)^T—  cyci-iF  rvM £ 
1140  So.O  15.0 


50.00 

50.00 

50.00 


0260000003PROCURE  ALL  MATERIAL  7500  901011140 50.0  15.0 

260000003  5131960  8091960  -8091960  0. 

260000003  220000001  0.  50.00 

260000003  230000001  0.  50.00 

260000003  260000002  0.  50.00 

0270000001DES  PN136071  WELD  FIXTURE  7300  901011040  45.0  15.0 

270000001  3151960  5171960  7121960  0.  ^ 

270000001  220000004  <***).• - 45.00 

0270000002PROC  PN136071  WELD  F IXTURE750o) 2080  3150  0.0  5.0( 

270000002  5171960  5171960  ^-^9211960  1. 

^4ueL£  ''iNPiCATOt^  '* 
T08  rCLLCi^z  A  LAt£  T08  , 


15.0 

“iNPlCAT^.f  " 


o(n^' 


EXHIBIT  12 


schedule 

I  C  Don/^DAU  '  '.•\i»».f  B 


sample  program 

PROJECT  NO  02 
SCHEDULE  NO  3 


.CLOSED 


T^ttStr  Mft- 


START  DATE  EVALUA 
11091959  ^ 

^Are  ccMepute 

END  DATE  -  REQUIRE 


EVALUATION  DATE 
015196?h 


'END  DATE* 
10171960> 


END  DATE  s 


PART  NO  JOB  NO.  JOB  DESCRIPTION  DEPT  ENGINEERS 

— "CLoSBb"  SCHgVIft-t  RESCHEDULE 

•^t9^fSt*lTS  THf  S<MM%UIB  WHICH  MOIT  fft 

'*er  TO  M€er  TAiiCBT  PAre ,  start  end 

0220000001CONTRACTOR1nEGOT1ATIONS  72001109912089 
220000001  Q10919^  12081?^  -12081959 

220000001  0  20»00  2 

136070  0220000002DESIGN  AND  LAYOUTCBiSlKii,  >  73nni?r)Rqi  9mo 

220000002  12081959  012151959^*'  -12151959 

220000002  220000001  CS 1  OQVA<g{d.V^iy ^ 

0220000003DESI6N  REVIEW  AND  APF'ROTjL7l00121Wl2229 
220000003  12151959  11221959  -12221959 

220000003  220000002  5»00 

0220000004ESTAB  WELDING  PROCEDURE  7600'1050  1180 
220000004  12221959  31519*0  4281960 


TKOGHAH  is 

iymtfHn'f 

lAre 

TC 

Taksbt  Jatb 
UHL9U  Acritw 
li  TAKtH 


136071 


220000004 


220000003 


START  END 

72001109912089  20.0  22.0 

-12081959  1,  OKCfNAL 

20.00  creU^/Mit, 

73001208912159  5.0 

'  -12151959  (Tiiw 

^00m?9*12229  5.0 

-12221959  1, 

5.00 

7600'1050  1180  9.p  9.0 

4281960  C*^  C-Art  -JAS 


57.00 


0230000001ESTAB  MATERIAL  VENDOR  L;ST72001109912179  27.0 

230000001  11091959  12171959  5051960  1 

230000001  0  27.00  27.00 

0260000001RELEASE  ALL  DETAIL  DWGS  7300  1050  2180  40.0 

260000001  12221959  2161960  <^(^181960  1 

260000001  220000001  40.00  CKincAt-  TAB  40.00 

260000001  220000003  40.00  40.00 

02&0000002MATERIAL  RELEASE  7300  3160  5250  50.0 

260000002  2181960  5051960  -5051960  0 

260000002  260000001  17»00  54.19 


JUPiCSTOlf  •< 

10.0 


0260000003PROCURE  ALL  MATERIAL 
260000003  5051960  7071960 

260000003  220000001  0. 

260000003  230C00001  0. 

260000003  2600C0002  0. 

0270000001DES  PNi 36071  WELD  HiXTURI 
270000001  3151760  2!^^  5091960 

270000001  ;'2oC0;)004^-*Sf?.'W'5^ 


7500  901011140  5( 

-7071960 

43.25 
43.25 
-  43.25 


0270000002PROC  PN13i071 


270000002 

270000002 


5093960 

270000001 


^  UOViVoU  _ _ 

5091960 


6231960 


Ct/AfHMr 
/Jf/ft-MlSCp 
SCHSVyct  <6 
CVKLC  TVMC 

(TS^ 

BJpSMAcn 
cV*Mt  Ttmt 


6261960 


136070  0270000003FINAL  ASSEMBLY 


270000003 

270000003 

270000003 

270000003 

270000003 

270000003 

270000003 


9221960  140m  960! 

2 ,  ICOOuOl 
27200000  lV«^  yttif 
273CC000lfT#BS. 
274000091) 

275CC0001/ 


7600  2031  3061 
1^  -10171960 

AAerB  TA/AT  J 
TMfs  PAre  7 
Aakcbs  vmr»  t 
r^ipBr  VATt  : 


17.30 

17.30 

17.30 

17.30 

17.30 

17.30 


tAlfAMT 
Hilts  TOMB 
"  v*pic4rot( 


EXHIBIT  13 


MONITORING  REPORT  -  PMSmri  SUMMARY 
SAMPLE  PROGRAM  -  FINAL  ASSEMBLT  PN 136070 


EXHIBIT  14 


SIMULATION  FOR  DECISION 


Decentralized  PERT  Computer  Operations 


EXHIBIT  16 


LEGEND  w  )  GKNEKAL  MILLS 

\  NE'.VI'ORT  NEWS 

PERT  OUTPUTS  INTEGRATED  FaM  RUNS 

COMPUTER  CVRDS  SIMULATION  RUNS 

PERT  ANALYSIS  L 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE 
PERT 
COORDINATION 
TASK  GROUP 
MEETING 


16-17  AUGUST  1960 


LMSD 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIFORNIA 


Sp-1211;  JBB;  sg 

5000/4 


From:  Director,  Special  Projects 

To  ;  Di  St  ributi  on 

Subj  ;  PERT  Coordination  Task  Group  Meeting,  16-17  August  I960 

Enel:  (1)  Proceedings  of  the  PERT  Coordination  Task  Group  Meeting; 

3rd  Meeting,  16-17  August  I960 

1.  The  summaty  minutes  of  the  proceedings  for  subject  meeting  are  provided 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  tMtd  meeting  of  the  PERT  Coordination  Task  Group  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  16  August  1960,  by 
Ca^^n  Kenneth  M.  Tebo,  USN,  Head,  Program  Evaluation  Branch,  Special  Projects  Office 
MisSe  s5em'°“^  welcomed  to  LMSD,  Sunnyvale  by  C.  C.  Pearson,  Assistant  Manager,  POLARIS 

directed  toward  a  review  of  the  PERT  system  in  operation  at  PBM  contrac- 
niniio  tn  oi*  rticular  emphasis  being  given  to  their  broader  and  more  comprehensive  application  of  the  tech- 

OTesentaHnnrtL°«K*^®H“  PBM  program  responsibilities.  In  addition,  following  the  contractor 

attendees  Were  Organized  into  three  working  groups  to  develop  recommendations  for  SP 
Jppnmm!.  ‘^e  further  extension  and  refinement  of  the  PERT  technique.  A  summary  of  the 

“““  “  “»>«»»■'>»  t»e 


THIRD  PERT  COORDINATION  TASK 
GROUP  MEETING 
16  and  17  August  1960 

Opening  Remarks 
Captain  K.  M.  Tebo,  SP-12 

After  expressing  appreciation  to  LMSD  for  the 
excellent  arrangements  and  hospitality,  Captain 
Tebo  outlined  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Discuss  and  recommend  improvements 
that  can  be  or  have  been  made  in  the  PERT  sys¬ 
tem. 

2.  Discuss  and  clarify  unclear  PERT  philos¬ 
ophy  or  procedures, 

3.  Pool  management  brainpower  to  obtain 
FBM  program  benefits. 

4.  Recognize  what  PERT  can  do  and  cannot 
do.  Exploit  full  potential  of  the  system. 

The  status  of  operation  of  the  PERT  system 
can  be  expressed  in  the  following  terms: 

1.  PERT*s  usefulness  as  a  management  tool 
for  equipment  and  program  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  established.  Specific  examples  of 
PERT^s  usefulness  were  cited  for  planning,  com¬ 
munications,  coordination  and  defining  areas  for 
management  attention  so  as  to  prevent  slippages 
downstream. 

2.  The  application  of  PERT  to  prototype 
production  was  also  discussed  as  being  very  use¬ 
ful.  Prototype  production  was  qualified  as  small 
lot  (2  -  20)  production  on  complex  equipments  such 
as  SINS  or  Fire  Control  wherein  firm  production 
activity  times  are  not  yet  experienced.  The  modus 
operandi  here  was  to  establish  a  detailed  network 
for  the  first  prototype  and  then  to  summarize  follow¬ 
up  prototypes  (or  equipments).  If  problems  arise 

in  the  follow-on  prototypes,  the  detailed  network 
could  then  be  applied  for  analysis  purposes  and  to 
follow  progress. 

3.  In  true  production  wherein  the  unknowns 
are  negligible  and  good  experience  has  been  gained, 
the  line  of  balance  method  was  indicated  as  the 
best  method  to  follow  progress.  There  is  a  need, 
however,  to  expand  the  LOB  procedures  in  order  to 
provide  a  prognostication  of  expected  completions. 


This  applies  particularly  in  the  gray  areas  when 
prototype  production  has  been  started  but  true  pro¬ 
duction  has  not  been  reached,  i.e.,  when  time  to 
complete  all  production  activities  on  each  item 
comprising  the  equipment  is  not  constant.  For 
mass  production  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  items 
such  as  8”  shells,  application  of  the  PERT  system 
is  unrealistic. 

The  amount  of  interest  in  the  PERT  system  has 
grown  in  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past  six 
months.  PERT  is  being  applied  in  such  programs 
as  Douglas  Co's  SKYBOLT,  Western  Electric's 
NIKE  ZEUS,  and  Boeing  Co's  DYNASOAR  and 
MOBILE  MINUTE  MAN.  In  addition,  it  is  being 
considered  actively  for  such  programs  as  MARTIN 
Co's  TITAN  II  and  Bendix  Co's  EAGLE  plus 
others  of  equal  defense  significance.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force  for  Research  and  Development  has  requested 
application  of  PERT  (another  code  name  is  PEP) 
to  major  Air  Force  R  &  D  programs.  Many  com¬ 
panies  are  applying  PERT  for  their  research  and 
development  projects. 

SP  conducts  bi-weekly  (on  Wednesdays)  manage¬ 
ment  briefings  on  the  management  techniques  used 
in  the  POLARIS  program.  PERT,  of  course,  is 
covered  by  a  big  portion  of  this  briefing.  There 
have  been  recently  50  to  100  persons  attending 
these  meetings. 

Hundreds  of  requests  for  hand-out  material  on  the 
the  Polaris  management  techniques  have  been 
handled. 

Many  programs  for  the  704  computer  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  contractors  both  in  and  out  of  the  FBM  pro¬ 
gram. 

Programs  for  the  709,  7090  and  Univac  II  computers 
will  be  available  for  distribution  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Specific  items  which  SP  is  working  on  with  re¬ 
gard  to  PERT  improvements  and  extensions  are: 

1.  Improve  speed  of  transmission  of  PERT 
data  between  SP,  NWL  Dahlgren  and  contractors. 

2.  Issue  a  PERT  manual  which  will  describe 
the  procedures,  practices  and  experiences  of  PERT 
in  the  PBM  program.  This  should  be  published 
about  15  October. 
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3.  Issue  a  movie  describing  the  theory  of 
PERT.  This  should  be  available  for  distribution 
starting  about  the  first  week  in  September. 

4.  Develop,  coordinate  and  commence  eval¬ 
uation  using  an  overall  PBM  Program  integrated 
network. 

5.  Design  a  model  for  incorporating  the 
COST  factor  compatibly  and  practically  in  the 
PERT  format.  This  will  enable  evaluation  of  cost 
and  time  trade  offs.  A  request  for  proposal  will  be 
sent  out  of  SP  in  about  a  week  (it  was  on  24  Au- 
gust  1960). 

6.  Continue  to  advance  good  management 
among  the  PBM  Navy /contractor  team. 

7:  Determine  whether  SP  should  establish 
decentralized  computer  centers  on  the  East  and 
West  coasts. 

Capt  Tebo  concluded  his  remarks  by  requesting 
that  the  meeting  be  held  on  a  very  informal  basis. 
He  would  like  particularly  to  find  out  wherein  the 
Special  Projects  office  could  further  help  the  over¬ 
all  effort  of  the  contractors  as  far  as  management 
procedures  were  concerned. 


FBM  INTEGRATED  NETWORK 

Copt.  K.  M.  Tebo 
Special  Projects  Office 

Capt.  Tebo  presented  the  Special  Projects  Office 
thinking  on  the  overall  PBM  integrated  network.  The 
networks  would  be  based  on  each  submarine,  there 
being,  for  all  practical  purposes,  no  constraints 
existing  between  the  successive  submarines.  The 
integrated  PBM  evaluation  would  thus  be  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  evaluations  of  the  progress  of  each 
submarine.  The  main  items  to  be  covered  in  the 
network  for  each  submarine  were  shown  on  Pigure 
1  and  comprised  such  key  objectives  as  delivery  of 
the  various  equipments  for  the  weapon  system  to 
the  shipyard,  construction  of  the  ship,  delivery  of 
key  government  furnished  equipment  (less  SP  fur¬ 
nished)  to  the  shipyard,  delivery  of  missile  com¬ 
ponents  to  NWA,  delivery  of  logistic  support  items 
to  the  ship,  weapon  system  installation  test  pro¬ 
gram,  and  ready  for  sea  and  deployment  dates  for 
the  submarine. 

Part  of  the  overall  PBM  network  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  merging  the  computer  runs  of  certain 
existing  networks.  Merge  points  or  events  would 
have  to  be  the  same  on  the  two  or  more  networks  to 
be  integrated.  In  cases  where  key  information  for 
the  integrated  network  for  each  ship  is  not  now  cur¬ 
rently  reported  or  covered  by  the  PERT  system,  the 
contractors  or  naval  activities  responsible  for  the 
work  will  be  requested  to  submit  the  broad  informa¬ 
tion  required  in  PERT  format. 

The  integrated  PBM  network  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  integrated  networks  required  of  two 
or  more  contractors  working  in  one  area:  that  is  to 
say,  for  example,  that  LMSD  should  coordinate  with 
Westinghouse  and  General  Electric  to  obtain  an 
integrated  missile  network  with  respect  to  launch¬ 


ing  and  guidance  unit  compatibility  with  the  missile. 
The  resultant  integrated  missile  network  would  then 
become  a  part  of  the  higher  level  PBM  integrated 
network  for  each  submarine.  Westinghouse  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  would  respectively  furnish  launching 
and  five  control  equipment  delivery  information  re¬ 
garding  their  shipyard  delivery  dates.  This,  of 
course,  would  be  in  PERT  format. 

The  integrated  PBM  network  would  thus  be 
“hardware”  oriented,  since  the  main  objective  of 
the  PBM  program  is  to  send  submarines  to  sea  fully 
ready  to  act  as  deterrent  forces.  There  will  be 
some  research  and  development  events  appearing  on 
the  networks,  especially  for  “first  of  a  class”  sub¬ 
marines  or  for  submarine  networks  which  include 
delivery  of  the  first  prototype  of  an  equipment. 

Within  a  few  weeks  SP  will  be  sending  to  prime 
contractors  for  their  specific  comments  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  PBM  integrated  network  than  pre¬ 
sented  in  Pigure  1. 

SPERRY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PERT 
K.  Williams 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 

Sperry  Gyroscope  is  contractually  responsible 
for  the  System  Management  of  the  Navigation  Sub 
System  for  the  608  Class  Boat.  ; 

The  method  used  by  Management  is  PERT  at  the 
system  level.  Supplementary  support  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  PERT  is  provided  by  NAVEXOS  4153  Prog¬ 
ress  Report,  NAVEXOS  3856  Line  of  Balance  and 
equipment  PERT  charts. 

The  preparation  of  the  Navigation  System  608 
Class  PERT  Chart,  complete  with  definitization  of 
events,  activities  and  time  estimates  for  the  activ¬ 
ities  including  the  Programming  of  the  Sperry  Rand 
Computer  Univac  II  required  two  months. 

To  implement  the  PERT  System  an  organization 
was  required. 

We  have  an  organization  chart  on  a  viewgraph 
(Figure  2)  and  will  refer  to  it  as  we  give  a  general 
presentation  of  what  the  respective  organizations 
contribute  to  the  PERT  effort. 

The  administrative  organization  is  Management. 
The  scope  of  the  management  organization  will  be 
the  subject  of  our  Mr.  Goff’s  talk. 

Supporting  the  management  organization  are  the 
three  organizations:  Systems  Engineering,  Product 
Programming  and  Data  Processing. 

Systems  Engineering  is  supported  by  Equipment 
Engineering.  Product  Programming  is  supported  by 
the  Sub-Contractors  and  Sperry  Equipment  Manufac¬ 
turing.  Data  Processing  is  supported  by  Univac  II. 

The  responsibility  of  the  various  organizations 
and  their  interrelationship  is  as  follows. 

Let  us  commence  with  Equipment  Engineering. 
The  Equipment  Engineering  people  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  Systems  Engineering  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  design  and  feasibility  of  manufacturing  of  said 
designs;  compatible  of  course,  with  Systems  Engi¬ 
neering  requirements. 

Systems  Engineering  has  the  responsibility  for 
system's  level  design  and  its  attendant  manufactur- 
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ability.  The  Systems  Engineering,  accordingly, 
integrates  the  equipment  Engineering  units  into  a 
complete  system. 

The  sub  contractors  manufacture  equipment 
based  on  Equipment  Engineering  designs.  The  sub 
contractor  is  responsible  to  Product  Programming 
for  the  specifics  of  his  product’s  progress. 

System’s  Engineering  personnel  visit  the  sub 
contractors  on  a  routine  engineering  basis.  Product 
Programming  and  Purchasing  make  periodic  visits 
to  review  general  program  progress.  Product  Pro¬ 
gramming  implements  special  in  plant  sub  contrac¬ 
tor  reviews  of  progress  where  there  appears  to  be  a 
need  for  a  more  complete  evaluation  of  a  given  pro¬ 
gram’s  status,  which  would  include  the  dollar  ex¬ 
penditure  rate. 

The  Equipment  Manufacturer  (Sperry),  manu¬ 
facture’s  equipment  based  on  Equipment  Engineer¬ 
ing  designs  and  are  responsible  to  Product  Pro¬ 
gramming  for  product  progress. 

Product  Programming  supported  by  Systems  Engi¬ 
neering  has  the  responsibility  for  the  establishment 
of  the  scope  and  report  requirements.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  the  monitoring  of  said  scope  and  re¬ 
quirements  including  the  evaluation  of  the  specifics 
of  progress  of  the  sub  contractors  and  equipment 
manufactured  by  Sperry. 

Product  Programming  in  conjunction  with  Sys¬ 
tem's  Engineering  generates  the  PERT  charts. 

Product  Programming  incorporates  the  equipment 
and  System’s  Engineering  PERT  inputs  with  the 
production  inputs  into  the  bi-weekly  PERT  report 
sheets.  The  reports  are  forwarded  to  the  Computer 
center  for  Data  Processing. 

Data  Processing  is  responsible  to  Product  Pro¬ 
gramming  for  the  necessary  computer  processing  of 
the  PERT  bi-weekly  reports. 

The  Computer  used  by  Data  Processing  for  the 
PERT  system  is  a  Univac  II.  A  Univac  II  has  the 
following  general  capabilities: 

1.  Memory  storage  capacity  of  2000  words. 

2.  The  servo  console  tape  speed  is  100 
inches  per  second. 

3.  The  tape  density  (information  stored  on 
tape)  is  250  pulses  per  inch. 

4.  A  built  in  duplicating  circuitry  to  insure 
the  validity  of  the  Computer  operation.  (Each  and 
every  run  the  Computer  makes  is  automatically  and 
simultaneously  duplicated  and  cross  checked). 

5.  90  column  cards  are  utilized  by  the 
Univac  II  Computer. 

An  outline  of  how  the  PERT  computer  process¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  is: 

a.  Data  Processing  initiates  the  Computer 
PERT  operation  with  receipt  of  the  PERT  input 
report  from  Product  Programming.  The  input  infor¬ 
mation  is  transposed  to  90  column  cards. 

b.  After  key  punch,  verification  and  card 
count,  the  cards  are  sent  to  the  Computer  center  for 
report  production. 

c.  Card  to  tape  conversion  is  the  first  step 
at  the  Computer  Center. 

d.  Eleven  Computer  runs  follow  cazd  to  tape 
conversion. 


Run  #f  is  a  series  of  validity  checks  of  in¬ 
put  data,  and  the  calculation  of  little  t©  and  vari¬ 
ance.  The  three  time  estimates  are  checked  to  as¬ 
sure  the  relationships,  i.e.  "optimistic”  time  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  "pessimistic”  time,  etc.  Dates 
are  checked  to  be  certain  that  the  month  is  a  num¬ 
ber  between  1  and  12,  theday  is  between  1  and  31, 
etc. 

Run  #2  is  the  sorting  of  input  data.  Activities 
are  sorted  for  event  order. 

Run  U3  updates  the  master  file. 

Run  n4  edits  the  master  file.  (Information  is 
arranged  for  master  file  printout.) 

Run  #5  is  the  calculation  run  for  Te,  T^,  and 
variance. 

Run  #6  is  the  calculation  run  for  standard  de¬ 
viation,  probability,  and  slack  of  Tg  andTL- 

Run  #7  subjects  the  incremental  nomenclature 
input  to  a  sequence  check. 

Run  #S  is  a  nomenclature  updating  run  of  the 
master  file. 

Run  #9  is  the  high  speed  printer  edit  and 
dispersion  run.  (Event  sequence  information  is 
arranged  for  printout.  Subsequent  run  is  edited.) 

Run  UlO  high  speed  printer  edit  and  sort. 

(Slack  and  date  sequences  are  arranged  for  printout.) 

Run  is  the  graphic  presentation  run,  (com¬ 
puter  printout). 

Any  and  all  discrepancies  between  incremental 
input  data  and  the  master  file  are  typed  on  the  com¬ 
puter  console  printer.  A  copy  of  the  console  print¬ 
out  is  delivered  with  the  final  reports,  (computer 
printouts)  for  analytical  and  corrective  action. 

System’s  Engineering  and  Product  Programming 
effect  a  written  analysis,  bi-weekly,  of  the  "state 
of  health”  of  the  program.  The  report  is  forwarded 
to  management  with  computer  printouts  for  manage¬ 
ment  action  and  transmittal  to  Special  Projects. 

We  have  touched  on  the  generalities  of  the 
Sperry  PERT  organization  and  it’s  operation. 

In  conclusion,  Sperry  is  evaluating  the  expansion 
of  the  PERT  system  to  include  manpower  and  $  ac¬ 
countability  with  the  use  of  a  "Special  Management 
Analytical  Report  Technique”.  We  look  forward 
six  months  with  the  anticipation  of  having  made 
substantial  progress  in  this  area. 

We  have  contained  our  comments  appreciating 
the  agenda.  However,  if  there  are  any  questions 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  answer  them. 


OPTIMUM  UTILIZATION  OF  PERT  DATA 
D.  Goff 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Company 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Williams  has  presented  to  you 
an  accurate  and  informative  analysis  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  employed  by  Sperry  in  processing  PERT  data 
on  the  PBM  Navigation  Subsystem.  Therefore,  our 
next  pertinent  point  for  consideration  is  the  optimum 
utilization  of  this  data. 

Progress  on  PERT  to  date  could  have  proceeded 
faster  were  it  not  such  an  advanced  concept  in  wea¬ 
pon  system  management.  It  is  true  that  PERT  is  an 
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establislied  system  of  self  inspection  (and  customer 
inspection)  not  known  heretofore.  Therefore,  the 
concept  of  PERT  must  be  sold.  The  basic  premise 
of  PERT  could  be  stated  as  follows: 

"Early,  persistent  and  continuous  self  in¬ 
spection  by  an  organization  makes  possible  objec¬ 
tive  analyses  of  system  troubles  at  early  stages  in 
the  program,  thus  saving  money  and  minimizing 
schedule  delays." 

This  concept  is  being  sold  to  every  contributing 
member  within  the  Sperry  Marine  Division.  PERT 
is  also  attracting  increasing  attention  throughout 
our  entire  company.  The  results  to  date  have  been: 

1.  Paster  reporting  due  to  increased  interest. 

2.  More  accurate  reporting  due  to  increased 
contribution  and  review. 

3.  More  objective  reporting. 

There  are  four  keystones  to  optimum  utilization 
of  PERT.  The  first  three,  just  presented  are: 

1.  Speed 

2.  Accuracy 

3.  Objectivity 

The  fourth  keystone  is  dependent  upon  people 
outside  of  the  PERT  organization.  It  is  essential 
that  PERT  have  the  full  hearted  support  of: 

1.  All  levels  of  company  management  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  particular  program. 

2.  Cognizant  customer  personnel. 

The  first  three  keystones  are  accomplished  by 
hard  work  and  selling  of  the  PERT  concept.  The 
fourth  keystone  is  accomplished  by  proving  that  the 
PERT  data  is  up-to-date  and  correct. 

It  is  time  now  to  present  the  PERT  Equipment 
Status  Chart  which  is  the  progress  date  bible  for 
the  PBM  Navigation  Subsystem:  (Chart  omitted  due 
to  security  classification) 

Discussion  of  chart  — 

1.  Serial  number 

2.  Three  dates 

3.  Equipment  allocation 

4.  Distribution  and  reduction 

5.  Analysis 

6.  Management  Center 

This  chart  is  being  utilized  forceably  on  our 
program.  In  addition  to  Sperry  Management  support 
we  are  receiving  extremely  energetic  support  from 
Captain  Tebo  and  SP-12,  Lt.  Veccia  and  SP-24, 
and  Mr.  Cariski  and  our  local  SPOTR  organization. 
The  dominant  philosophy  today  is  that  if  a  person 
has  information  different  from  PERT,  that  person 
is  wrong  for  not  having  put  the  information  into  the 
PERT  system. 

With  this  customer  support  and  Sperry  support, 
optimum  utilization  of  Pert  data  is  being  made  by 
making  this  data  the  basis  of  system  decisions  in 
all  matters  affected  by  equipment  status. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  PERT  within 
SPERRY? 

1.  Paster,  more  accurate  information. 

2.  More  universal  support  of  the  program. 

3.  Expanded  usage  of  PERT  data  in  Manage¬ 
ment  planning  and  control. 


REALISTIC  SCHEDULING  THROUGH  PERT 
H.  S.  Phelps 

Aerojet-General  Corporation 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Schedules  have  been  with  us  from  time  of  the 
first  supplier  and  his  customer.  Some  have  been 
met,  more  have  not.  (I've  missed  my  share  since 
entering  the  missile  (rocket) business  in  1947  at 
White  Sands  Proving  Grounds.)  Most  of  the  time  we 
don't  know  enough  facts  upon  which  to  base  a  sched¬ 
ule  or  even  a  guess  as  to  when  something  will  be 
finished.  A  little  two-man  garage  can't  always  hit 
a  schedule  for  there  are  many  little  items  that  throw 
them.  Add  the  thousands  of  people  required  to 
perform  a  mission  as  great  as  the  PBMS  and  your 
schedule  problems  grow  like  topsy.  ; 

Our  problem  is  two-fold.  We  must  determine  first 
if  an  end  schedule  is  realistic;  and  secondly,  set, 
by  some  logical  means,  the  intermediate  schedule 
realistically  so  that  they  have  a  fair  chance  of 
being  attained. 

Intermediate  milepost  schedules  are  important. 
They  generate  targets  or  goals  to  be  attained  and 
are  essential  in  the  communications  between  peo¬ 
ple  doing  work,  suppliers,  project  management,  top 
management,  and  the  customer. 

II.  SCHEDULING  TECHNIQUE  DEVELOPMENT 

If  we  are  to  put  faith  in  our  PERT  system  for 
management  control,  then  we  should  use  it  as  a 
scheduling  tool.  This  is  undoubtedly  being  done  to 
some  extent  by  most  users.  We  at  Aerojet-General 
have  taken  some  positive  steps  toward  this  end. 

The  methodology  and  techniques  required  to  build¬ 
ing  realistic  schedules  through  the  use  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  computer  have  been  developed  through 
a  three-phase  program. 

A.  PHASE  I  -  Factors  Affecting  Schedule 
Establishment  and  Attainment. 

Establishing  a  good  schedule  and  subsequent 
attainment  of  that  schedule  requires  the  following: 

1.  Constant  evaluation  of  progress  toward  a 
scheduled  objective. 

2.  Good  definition  of  activities  leading  to 
scheduled  events. 

3.  Good  awareness  of  the  effect  on  other 
portions  of  the  total  task  if  a  scheduled  date  is  not 
met. 

4.  Adequate  frequency  of  scheduled  events. 

5.  Person  who  must  meet  the  schedule 
should  feel  he  has  helped  to  establish  it. 

6.  Positive  management  direction. 

The  PERT  system  with  a  properly  planned  network 
fulfills  the  first  four  of  these  considerations.  We 
have  an  efficient  means  of  evaluation  progress- 
work  being  done  by  people  on  tasks  and  sub-tasks 
as  the  program  develops.  We  have  provided  the 
people  on  the  line  with  a  clear  concise  picture  of 
the  tasks  required  while  at  the  same  time  providing 
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management  with  a  tool  for  managing.  We  employ 
probably  the  most  effective  means  of  portraying  the 
net  effect  of  a  slipped  schedule  on  the  events 
which  follow.  The  frequency  of  scheduled  events 
can  be  directly  controlled  in  the  network  develop¬ 
ment. 

We  have  thus  through  the  PERT  system,  cor¬ 
rected  four  usually  negative  factors  in  schedule 
achievement. 

The  next  factor,  Item  5,  involves  a  human  vari¬ 
able  which  revolves  around  the  psychological  be¬ 
havior  of  individuals  operating  within  a  group.  If 
we  achieve  the  first  four  objectives,  we  have  a  hu¬ 
man  group  reaction  with  a  negative  feeling  toward 
schedules.  In  breaking  this  group  reaction  down  to 
the  individual  level,  there  seems  to  be  a  psycholog¬ 
ical  reaction  which  builds  a  block  against  accept¬ 
ance  or  conformance.  Some  contributing  factors  to 
this  reaction  are  (1)  a  feeling  that  the  individuals 
and/or  groups  were  not  a  part  of  establishing  the 
goal,  and  (2)  a  feeling  that  people  up  the  line  have 
a  somewhat  low  regard  for  the  edict ed  schedule. 
There  are  many  other  conditions  and  variables 
which  contribute  to  a  reaction  of  this  nature.  A 
great  amount  of  research  work  has  been  done  in  in¬ 
dustrial  psychology  and  human  factors  field  dealing 
with  these  problems,  much  of  which  your  are  famil¬ 
iar  with. 

A  group  must  have  targets  to  aim  for  so  that 
they  can  as  individuals  and  collectively  as  a  group 
conceive  and  evaluate  their  relative  position.  This 
evaluation,  however,  it  is  a  real  thing  even  though 
somewhat  intangible. 

The  last  factor  referred  to  above— positive  man¬ 
agement  direction— is  of  course  recognized  as  es¬ 
sential  by  all  supervisory  personnel.  However,  this 
is  not  easily  achieved.  Supervisors  and  managers 
at  all  levels  are  affected  by  the  factors  mentioned 
here  in  their  respective  groups. 

We  have  said  that  the  first  four  factors  are  con¬ 
trollable  through  PERT  type  systems  but  what  about 
the  last  two?  How  can  we  make  the  people  in  the 
gxoup  feel  they  are  a  part  of  a  schedule  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  a  realistic  target  for  them?  We 
have  the  answer  in  our  system.  We  can  generate  a 
realistic  schedule  at  close  intervals  based  on  the 
time  estimates  the  very  people  we  are  talking  about 
gave  us.  Positive  management  direction  will  result. 
Supervisors  now  have  a  means  of  relating  their  po¬ 
sition  relative  to  others  in  the  total  task.  They 
have  a  realistic  incentive  for  their  group  which  now 
becomes  a  team. 

B.  PHASE  II  -  Approach  to  Using  PERT  for 
Establishing  Schedules. 

The  second  phase  of  our  effort  was  directed 
toward  defining  the  approach  to  the  problem.  What¬ 
ever  method  was  developed,  there  were  two  prime 
requirements.  First,  it  must  be  practical  or  we 
could  not  expect  to  get  any  results  regardless  of 
how  good  it  was.  Secondly,  the  schedule  so  gen¬ 
erated  must  be  capable  of  being  accepted  as  the 
only  schedule. 

After  taking  a  critical  look  at  our  own  sys¬ 


tem,  we  found  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  planning.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  has  had 
experience  with  PERT  will  agree  that  planning  is 
not  only  a  require ment-it  is  often  a  result.  We 
would  like  to  make  several  points  in  the  planning 
area  which  we  feel  are  of  prime  importance  and 
trust  that  you  will  not  find  them  too  redundant. 

1.  Scope  of  Planning.  The  definition  of  the 
total  task  represents  the  key  to  the  development  of 
a  plan  of  doing  business.  This  might  be  considered 
the  meat  of  a  proposal  along  with  the  composite 
thinking  of  the  Project  Manager  and  his  key  person¬ 
nel.  In  practice,  it  is  difficult  to  collect  this  in¬ 
formation  on  a  piecemeal  basis  talking  to  first  one 
person  and  then  another  while  at  the  same  time 
sifting  documents  for  significant  facts  relative  to 
the  total  task.  If,  in  fact,  one  is  able  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  plan,  it  may  be  arbitrary  in  nature  and  not 
very  realistic. 

How  can  we  get  around  this  first  major 
hurdle?  One  very  effective  approach  is  through  the 
use  of  small  conferences  in  an  atmosphere  of  com¬ 
plete  devotion  to  the  problem  at  hand.  (This  too 
may  be  somewhat  unrealistic.)  However,  in  small 
groups  of  PERT  planning  personnel  and  top  project 
technical  brains,  a  skeleton  network  comprised  of 
unscheduled  major  events  and  milestones  can  be 
developed  quite  successfully.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  taking  successively  the  major  areas  of 
effort  required  to  fulfill  the  task  objectives,  defin¬ 
ing  the  starting  and  completing  events  and  estab¬ 
lishing  their  respective  dates.  Major  areas  of  con¬ 
straint  and  interdependencies  are  determined,  thus 
defining  the  limited  network  developed  at  the 
* ‘brain  picking”  session  as  well  as  establishing  a 
criterion  for  the  more  detailed  plan  which  follows. 

Now  that  we  are  armed  with  a  clear  concise 
picture  of  all  the  major  activities  and  events  which 
comprise  the  project  we  can  progress  to  the  next 
major  step  in  the  PERT  planning  process. 

2.  Level  of  Detail.  How  much  detail  is  really 
needed  to  effectively  manage  a  project  through 
PERT  type  techniques?  This  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  and  most  controversial  areas 
in  the  system.  We  like  to  compare  it  to  an  old 
quality  control  hypothesis  that  “the  level  of  quality 
control  and  inspection  should  be  in  direct  relation 

to  the  product's  cost  and  market.”  Thus  one  should 
pay  more  attention  to  detailing  areas  which  have  the 
greatest  program  delay  potential.  These  areas 
should  be  detailed  to  a  higher  level  than  those 
having  a  lesser  impact  potential  on  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  most  desirable  minimum  level  of  detail 
appears  to  be  that  which  reaches  the  direct  respons¬ 
ibility  of  first  line  supervisor.  This  should  provide 
time  estimates  which  are  not  schedule  contaminated. 

3.  Sequencing  of  Events.  The  last  point  we 
would  like  to  make  in  the  area  of  planning  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  realistic  scheduling  deals  with  logical 
sequencing. 

We  have  currently  two  concepts  at  numbering 
a  network  (flow  chaxt)'in  PERT  today.  One  is  the 
use  of  a  random  assignment  of  numbers  to  events. 
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These  numbers  sometimes  have  an  event  meaning 
or  relationship  to  some  sub-system  or  component. 
The  network  data  is  then  pumped  into  a  computer 
which  either  accepts  them  at  face  value  or  goes 
through  a  routine  of  sorting  and  re-assigning  num¬ 
bers  for  computation  purposes,  with  the  output  re¬ 
verting  to  the  original  input  numbers. 

The  other  approach  is  the  one  we  use  at 
Aerojet-General.  It  is  based  on  the  requirement 
that  a  successor  event  number  cannot  be  less  than 
its  predecessor.  Thus,  all  numbers  start  from  a 
single  event  at  the  beginning  of  a  program  and 
ascend  numerically  to  a  single  end  event. 

There  are  two  fundamental  reasons  for  this. 
The  first  and  most  important  is  that  we  feel  the 
ascending  number  requirement  helps  people  plan  a 
little  better— a  little  more  logically.  Through  plac¬ 
ing  this  requirement  on  the  people  developing  net¬ 
works,  there  is  a  tendency  to  organize  their  think¬ 
ing  in  an  orderly  manner— to  periodically  raise  the 
question  as  to  which  event  really  comes  first. 

The  second  reason  for  using  the  ascending 
numbering  system  is  purely  a  mechanical  one— en¬ 
abling  us  to  shorten  our  computing  time. 

Through  the  use  of  logic,  conceptual  model 
building,  and  ascending  numbering,  a  realistic  por¬ 
trayal  of  a  project  can  be  depicted.  Now  that  we 
have  accomplished  this  portion  of  the  PERT  sys¬ 
tem  requirement,  we  have  probably  derived  sixty 
per  cent  (60%)  of  the  system’s  benefit— planning! 

C.  PHASE  in  -  Computer  Technique 

With  the  project  planning,  estimating,  and 
input  data  prepared,  we  can  compute  our  capability 
of  meeting  the  one  end  schedule.  Should  the  anal¬ 
ysis  indicate  that  the  planned  approach  is  not  com¬ 
patible  with  the  desired  customer  schedule,  then 
the  plan  and  time  estimates  should  be  re-evaluated. 
When  the  plan  is  deemed  correct,  the  end  schedule 
should  have  been  met.  In  cases  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  a  logical  plan  which  will  meet 
the  schedule,  relief  should  be  negotiated. 

A  conceptual  model  was  developed  with  the 
frame  of  reference  being  drawn  around  the  scope  of 
operation  involved  at  the  Solid  Rocket  Plant,  exist¬ 
ing  computer  program,  desired  results,  previously 
mentioned  factors  and  the  time  available  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  task. 

Early  in  the  effort,  it  became  evident  that 
the  technique  should  be  related  to  probability.  Fur¬ 
ther  investigation  did  not  change  this  assumption. 
Several  sophisticated  approaches  were  evaluated 
such  as  placing  weighing  factors  on  certain  activ¬ 
ities  which  would  allow  the  computer  to  adjust  the 
mean  t©  (weighted  average  of  three  time  estimates) 
and  establish  new  preceeding  and  succeeding 
event  connections  within  a  pre-established  criter¬ 
ion.  This  approach  became  much  too  involved  for 
immediate  consideration.  It  has  good  potential  even 
though  it  is  not  practical  at  this  time.  It  will  be 
explored  more  fully  at  a  later  date  along  with  some 
analog  adventures  under  consideration.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  decided  that  time  latest  (Tl)  should  not  be 


used  as  a  criterion  since  it  becomes  extremely  mis¬ 
leading  in  long  R&D  programs. 

Our  approach  is  based  on  these  assumptions: 
(1)  Project  Management  and/or  Top  Management 
have  a  feeling  as  to  the  minimum  probability  they 
are  willing  to  accept  on  schedules  for  a  given  pro¬ 
ject,  (2)  The  PERT  network  for  any  given  program 
is  sound  and  representative  of  the  tasks  required. 

The  input  to  the  computer  is  the  normal 
PERT  data  input  with  the  addition  of  the  probabil¬ 
ity  factor  desired  for  aU  schedules  in  the  program. 
The  acceptable  range  may  vary  widely  above  or 
below  the  .50  level.  The  technique  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  probability  curve  is  developed  for  each 
event  in  the  normal  manner,  which  takes  the  long¬ 
est  series  of  activities  leading  to  the  event.  Cal¬ 
culate  the  accumulated  variance  for  the  event  and 
then  develop  a  standard  curve.  (See  Figure  3) 

2.  The  predicted  date  P^.  is  equal  to  .5  on 
the  probability  curve  above.  This  point  is  fixed. 

3.  We  then  move  up  the  time  baseline  till  we 
reach  a  point  which  corresponds  to  the  probability 
factor  called  for  on  the  input. 

4.  The  time  difference  d^t  between  the  pre¬ 
dicted  time  Pt  and  the  new  schedule  point  stt  is 
added  to  Pt  which  gives  us  the  desired  schedule 
time;  Ts*  =  Pt  +  dXt  •  The  Ts^  is  now  converted 
into  a  calendar  date  through  the  normal  program 
calendar. 

5.  The  new  schedule  time  is  now  written  on 
an  output  tape  along  with  the  event  numbers.  This 
tape  is  then  placed  on  a  tape  to  card  unit  and 
through  the  use  of  other  peripheral  equipment,  the 
new  dates  are  punched  into  the  data  deck. 

III.  SUMMARY 

This  method  of  scheduling  or  re-scheduling  an 
entire  program  is  for  the  most  part  a  direct  result  of 
people  on  the  job  providing  time  estimates  to  the 
PERT  program  planners.  This  data  then  reflects 
what  people  on  the  job  say  they  expect  to  do.  We 
are  really  telling  them  they  must  complete  the  job 
before  a  certain  schedule  date  because  they  said 
they  could. 

The  project  manager  and  all  his  people  down  the 
line  know  what  activities  they  must  complete  be¬ 
fore  they  can  call  the  job  (event)  complete.  Their 
target  dates  are  frequent  enough  so  that  they  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  next  scheduled  event. 

The  people  in  the  group  have  a  unity  about  their 
objectives  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  team— they 
must  meet  the  schedule.  Group  and  personal  ego 
tells  them  they  must  meet  the  schedule.  Manage¬ 
ment  has  positive  direction  because  they  know  what 
must  be  done  and  when  it  must  be  finished. 

IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

A.  With  the  incorporation  of  the  realistic  sched¬ 
ule  system,  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  tool  which 
when  properly  used,  will  take  the  guesswork  out  of 
setting  schedules  and  provide  many  other  internal 
schedules  not  available. 
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B.  This  system  will  eliminate  the  problem  of 
too  many  schedules.  There  should  be  only  one 
schedule— Vci2it  generated  or  checked  by  the  system. 
I  cannot  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  having 
one  schedule. 

C.  While  this  method  is  not  the  ultimate,  we 
can  set  schedules  and  evaluate  them  while  we  de¬ 
velop  a  more  sophisticated  method. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  PERT  IN  PRODUCTION 
EVALUATION  AND  CONTROL 
Russell  D.  Archibald 
Aeroiet-General  Corporation 

I.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  SOLID  ROCKET  MOTOR 
PRODUCTION  PERT  PROGRAM  AT  AGC. 

Concurrent  with  the  transition  of  a  current 
POLARIS  Program  from  R&D  into  production,  the 
related  PERT  Program  went  through  a  similar 
change.  This  presentation  is  intended  to  explain 
how  a  PERT  Program  was  developed  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  phase,  evaluate  the  benefits  and  limitations  of 
that  program,  and  present  some  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  utility  of  PERT  in  production  evalua¬ 
tion  and  control. 

A.  NETWORK  DEVELOPMENT.  As  design 
events  were  completed  in  the  subject  program,  the 
standard  PERT  network  became  less  and  less  use¬ 
ful.  After  several  trials,  a  repetitive  motor  proc¬ 
essing  loop  network  was  evolved  which  in  essence 
is  nothing  more  than  the  manufacturing  sequence 
assembly  chart.  The  runs  to  date  have  included 
only  six  events  and  five  activities  and  have  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  chanber  components.  The  computer 
program  is  established  to  compute  for  each  motor 
all  remaining  activities  and  events  from  either  the 
scheduled  or  actual  receipt  of  chamber  or  from  the 
last  completed  event  in  the  loop. 

B.  TIME  ESTIMATES.  Brief  studies  were  made 
of  past  motor  processing  performance  data  and  for 
each  activity  contained  in  the  PERT  Motor  Loop, 

a  set  of  three  time  estimates  was  established.  By 
plotting  the  actual  time  intervals  for  a  number  of 
units  in  a  given  activity,  it  became  apparent  that 
most  of  these  fell  within  a  well-defined  envelope. 
The  optimistic  time  for  each  activity  was  taken  as 
the  best  time  ever  achieved  on  any  unit,  the  pes¬ 
simistic  time  was  taken  as  the  worst  achieved  after 
discarding  a  very  few  cases  that  were  obviously 
outside  the  envelope,  and  the  most  likely  time  was 
established  by  arithmetic  average  of  all  units. 

C.  REPORT  GENERATION  AND  UP-DATING 
TECHNIQUES.  Input  data  is  given  to  the  computer 
in  the  format  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  output  data 
consists  of  information  relating  to  every  activity 
in  accordance  with  the  standard  AGC  IBM  704 
Program.  It  was  found  that  the  bulk  of  this  output 
was  excessive  and  a  card  output  routine  was 
added  for  the  end  event  relating  to  each  motor. 
These  cards  are  then  sorted  in  proper  chronological 


or  assignment  sequence  and  printed  in  the  format 
shown  in  Figure  5.  To  provide  a  better  overall  pic¬ 
ture,  the  last  completed  PERT  event  and  related 
date  is  manually  entered  in  the  columns  shown. 
Up-dating  is  accomplished  by  manual  changes  on 
an  input  card  listing  which  are  punched  directly  in¬ 
to  new  cards.  These  cards  are  collated  into  the 
input  deck  and  the  revised  program  is  then  ready  to 
run.  To  further  improve  the  usefulness  of  the  out¬ 
put,  a  graphic  presentation  was  developed  as  shown 
in  Figure  6.  The  sample  outputs  have  been  doctored 
in  order  to  declassify  them,  and  do  not  reflect  any 
particular  program. 

11.  EVALUATION  OF  THE  AGC  PRODUCTION 
TYPE  PERT  PROGRAM 

A.  BENEFITS.  The  primary  benefits  derived 
to  date  from  this  phase  of  the  AGC  PERT  effort 
relate  to  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  control  system.  The  results  cannot  be  used 
to  predict  delivery  of  any  given  motor  with  any  ac¬ 
curacy  due  to  spread  in  time  spans  and  the  nature 
of  the  probability  approach,  but  they  do  present 
an  accurate  picture  of  overall  trends.  One  measure 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  PERT  predictions  is  the 
comparison  of  the  total  number  of  units  predicted 
to  be  delivered  with  the  total  number  actually  de¬ 
livered  in  a  given  time  period.  This  ratio  has 
varied  as  shown  below. 

Ratio  of  Predicted  to 

Reporting  Period  Actual  Units  Delivered 


April 

1.86 

May 

1.90 

June 

1.30 

July 

0.90 

The  initial  predictions  seem  to  be  rather  optimistic 
but  the  latest  prediction  is  approaching  the  optimum 
ratio.  It  is  believed  that  PERT  in  this  situation 
should  be  slightly  on  the  pessimistic  side.  The  in¬ 
itial  optimism  is  probably  due  to  poorer  than  aver¬ 
age  performance  for  the  group  of  motors  in  ques¬ 
tion,  primarily  because  of  priority  conflicts  with 
other  programs.  Minor  revisions  to  the  span  times 
were  made  during  this  period,  but  these  were  not 
sufficiently  large  to  cause  the  significant  changes 
shown. 

B.  LIMITS  OF  USEFULNESS.  Efforts  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  number  of  events  and  activities  in  the  mo¬ 
tor  loop  have  resulted  in  excessive  manpower  re¬ 
quirements  and  computer  time.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  motor  process,  in  which  the  chamber 
plays  a  dominant  role,  the  inclusion  of  other  com¬ 
ponents  is  not  of  prime  importance.  The  span  times 
developed  for  the  chamber  actually  show  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  delays  caused  by  other  components.  As 
pointed  out  above,  the  PERT  predictions,  since  they 
are  based  on  the  .50  probability,  cannot  be  used 
specifically  with  an  acceptable  degree  of  accuracy 
for  production  control  processes.  The  integration 
of  this  repetitive  loop  for  selected  R&D  motors  into 
an  overall  PERT  network  (for  another  program)  has 
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produced  very  interesting  results. 

m.  CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  THE  UTILITY 
OF  PERT  IN  PRODUCTION  EVALUATION  AND 
CONTROL 

Prom  our  experience  in  attempting  to  follow  a 
given  program  into  the  production  area,  we  found 
that  there  are  limited  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
applying  PERT  to  this  area.  Figure  7  shows  an 
overall  program  in  a  PERT  network  form  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  presently  accepted  areas  of  application 
of  PERT.  In  the  production  run,  the  production  con¬ 
trol  system  developed  for  the  particular  type  of 
item  being  manufactured  not  only  controls  the  in¬ 
flow  of  materials  to  the  production  line  but  also 
should  generate  evaluation  reports  which  fulfill  the 
primary  function  of  PERT. 

A.  EVOLUTION  INTO  MECHANIZED  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  CONTROL  SYSTEM.  The  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  PERT  approach  into  a  mechanized  pro¬ 
duction  control  system  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  The 
uncertainty  surrounding  the  R&D  phase  is  replaced 
by  relative  certainty  in  the  production  phase.  The 
PERT  network  evolves  into  a  standardized  Manu¬ 
facturing  Assembly  Sequence  Chart.  The  three 
time  estimates  narrow  down  to  one  standard  manu¬ 
facturing  time  span  for  each  activity.  The  PERT 
reports  evolve  into  mechanized  Line  of  Balance 
reports. 

B.  PROGRAM  REPORTS.  PERT  Reports  to 
fulfill  the  primary  functions  shown  in  Figure  7. are 
most  important  and  useful  during  the  R&D  phase, 
extending  into  initial  units  of  production.  Line  of 
Balance  or  similar  reports,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
not  suited  to  this  area  due  to  the  uncertainties  in¬ 
volved  and  the  continual  re-planning  and  re-sche¬ 
duling  needed  in  an  R&D  effort.  Line  of  Balance 
reports  are  extremely  useful,  however,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  situation.  It  appears  that  the  best  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  program  evaluation  manpower  would  result  in 
phasing  out  the  PERT  effort  after  delivery  of  the 
first  few  production  units,  and  limiting  the  Line  of 
Balance  effort  to  the  production  situation.  The 
smooth  transition  from  PERT  to  Production  Control 
requires  that  each  must  be  compatible  with  the 
other,  and  for  maximum  efficiency  each  must  utilize 
common  mechanized  data  processing  techniques 
and  information  sources. 

USE  OF  PERT  AT  MARE  ISLAND 
T.  R.  Walsh 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard  is  a  relative  new¬ 
comer  to  PERT  methodology,  our  introduction,  in 
Mid-March  by  Captain  Tebo  and  the  SP— BUSHIPS 
team,  to  this  technique,  resulted  in  preparation  of 
a  network  covering  the  FBM  portion  of  the  THEO¬ 
DORE  ROOSEVELT,  SSBN  600,  currently  under 
construction  at  the  Shipyard.  Interdepartmental  re¬ 
sponsibilities  were  established  one  week  later.  By 
Mid-April  we  had  taken  a  better  look  at  our  initial 
networks,  reviewed  them  with  Production  Shop  Rep¬ 


resentatives,  the  Weapons  System  Test  Group  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Technicians,  Progress  and  Scheduling 
Section  Representatives,  made  appropriate  revi¬ 
sions,  and  resubmitted  a  revised  network. 

Continued  maintenance  of  PERT  networks  and 
submission  of  reports  is  accomplished  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Scheduling  Section  with  input  on  the  status  of 
equipment  delivery  and  work  progress  furnished  by 
the  progressman.  Information  relative  to  test  re¬ 
vision,  sequences  and  time  estimates  are  provided 
by  the  Weapons  System  Test  Group. 

The  Scheduling  Section  on  the  Shipyard  is  a 
part  of  the  Production  Engineering  Division,  a  ma¬ 
jor  division  of  the  Production  Department,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  all  work  sche¬ 
dules  which  require  time  coordination  of  more  than 
one  department  or  activity. 

Firm  schedules  developed  by  Central  Scheduling 
must  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Shipbuilding 
Superintendent  prior  to  issuance  to  Production 
Shops. 

The  Progress  Section  is  a  part  of  the  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Division.  Individual  progressmen,  similar  to 
expediters  in  Industry,  report  directly  to  the  Ship 
Superintendent. 

PERT  networks  are  revised  as  necessary, 
posted  for  current  status,  and  reissued  monthly  to 
interested  Shipyard  departments  as  indicated  on 
Figure  8.  NORC  computer  runs  (including  Graphic 
Report  -  1  Year  form)  are  also  routed  to  interested 
Shipyard  departments  for  their  information  and 
guidance. 

We  have,  on  our  network,  (Figure  9)  features 
which  we  find  advantageous  to  us.  We  indicate, 
above  each  event,  a  scheduled  completion  date.  By 
use  of  a  thermometer  indicator  on  the  event  we  in¬ 
dicate  the  current  status  of  the  activity  controlling 
the  event,  and  when  completed  the  actual  date  is 
inserted  below  the  event.  This  we  fell  is  parti¬ 
cularly  valuable  for  historical  records.  We  show, 
by  a  colored  line,  the  most  critical  path  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  NORC.  By  use  of  a  “terminal  Block”  in 
individual  networks  we  tie  in  preceding  or  following 
events  from  other  networks  in  such  a  manner  that 
any  one  network  will  contain  all  necessary  refer¬ 
ence  information.  Posting  of  our  networks  in  this 
manner  we  feel  provides,  at  a  glance,  general 
status  and  directs  attention  to  the  critical  path. 

Advantages  of  Shipyard  use  of  PERT  are  I  think 
rather  straight  forward,  in  that  it  is  apian  for  plan¬ 
ning,  for  continuous  program  status  and  finally  for 
evaluation. 

PERT  FORCES  ADVANCE  PLANNING 

1.  You  must  identify  all  significant  individual 
activities  or  events  necessary  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
ject  successfully. 

2.  You  must  determine  the  necessary  interde¬ 
pendencies  between  these  events  and  discover  the 
optimum  or  available  sequence  for  their  accom¬ 
plishment. 

3.  PERT  forces  improved’ estimating  for  time 
coordination  by  requiring  three  estimates  reflecting 
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any  uncertain  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of 
estimate. 

4.  PERT  forces  early  involvement  of  production 
and  technical  personnel  with  the  total  project  in  the 
review  of  events,  sequences,  and  time  estimates. 

TORK  PROCESS 

1.  Provides  a  consistent  basis  for  communica¬ 
tion. 

2.  Your  current  position  relative  to  the  entire 
task  is  readily  discernible  through  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion, 

3.  Provides  progress  evaluation. 

4.  Actual  or  potential  slippages  are  discovered 
or  uncovered  early. 

5.  Rapid  evaluation  of  the  effect  deviations 
from  plan  may  generate. 

6.  Provides  a  method  for  establishing  a  re¬ 
vised  plan  of  action  as  may  be  required. 

Local  application  of  PERT  has  been  on  a 
rather  minimal  basis  with  assignment  of  personnel 
within  my  organization  on  a  part  (Not  PERT)  time 
basis,  actually  Mr.  Van  Dolson  is  the  group. 

It  is  the  reporting  media  to  SP.  Its  methodical 
approach  has  been  an  aid  to  the  Weapons  System 
Test  Group  for  local  detailed  planning.  We  have 
found  the  PERT  networks  and  computer  output  use¬ 
ful  tools  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
PBM  weapons  system  schedules.  Those  con¬ 
cerned  have  been  surprised  by  the  close  agreement 
of  PERT  expected  dates  with  our  actual  experience 
of  completions. 

One  of  the  basic  intents  of  PERT  is  to  provide 
predictions  of  probable  accomplishment  of  work  and 
as  a  result  provide  a  basis  for  changes  in  local 
planning  and  scheduling.  Our  experience  to  date 
however  has  indicated  that  the  delays  encountered 
have  almost  exclusively  been  as  a  result  of  late  or 
changed  delivery  of  contractor  furnished  equipment. 
We  have  rescheduled  as  a  result  of  this  intelligence 
but  generally  this  has  not  provided  any  basis  for 
local  management  action,  since  no  alternative 
courses  are  available.  Critical  paths  reported  to 
us  from  NORC  only  confirm  that  which  was  readily 
pre-determined  because  of  the  late  component 
deliveries. 

Our  job  is  to  time  coordinate  the  effort  of  the 
Shipyard  to  build  in  an  orderly,  timely,  and  econom¬ 
ical  manner  the  complete  SSBN  submarine.  To  this 
end  several  separate  though  interdependent  groups 
are  involved.  (Figure  10) 

PERT  currently  is  applied  to  the  PBM  portion 
of  the  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  only.  Should  this 
portion  of  the  vessel  be  controlling  the  advantages 
of  program  utilization  by  management  are  apparent. 
However  should  another  area  be  controlling  for  com¬ 
pletion  other  methods  are  utilized  for  this  analysis 
and  projection. 

Potential  of  PERT  for  Shipyard  application  is 
not,  at  this  time,  fully  utilized.  Capability  of  inte¬ 
gration  with  other  necessary  Shipyard  programs 
appears  to  be  possible  and  would  be  necessary  for 
a  total  management  evaluation  of  overall  project. 


USE  OF  PERT  AT  NEWPORT  NEWS 
C.  S.  Turner,  Jr. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you,  the 
people  who  have  made  the  PERT  concept  work.  We 
recognize  that  PERT  is  doing  a  job  for  you,  other¬ 
wise  the  idea  would  not  have  lived.  PERT  is  also 
doing  a  good  job  for  us.  In  retrospect,  it  would 
have  been  more  advantageous  if  Sp  12  had  brought 
the  PERT  “Road  Show”  to  Newport  News  earlier  in 
our  PBM  program. 

Newport  News  entered  the  Polaris  Submarine 
program  July  30,  1958  when  we  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  USS  ROBERT  E.  LEE,  SSB(N)  601. 

We  have  successfully  conducted  test  programs  in 
Aircraft  Carrier  construction,  but  we  soon  realized 
that  in  the  POLARIS  program  we  were  embarked  on 
a  test  program  more  concentrated  and  confusing 
than  we  had  ever  seen.  Information,  printed,  verbal 
and  rumored  poured  in.  This  information  was  in  the 
form  of  TRO*s,  Test  Indexes,  Test  Forms  and  oc¬ 
casional  visits  from  contractors  already  well  into 
the  test  program.  Our  problem  was—How  do  you 
organize  all  this  information  so  it  could  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  various  shipyard  trades  anxious  to 
prepare  their  work? 

Our  first  efforts  to  lay  out  the  test  program  was 
the  bar  chart.  Question-How  long  does  it  take  to 
perform  a  test?  Question— What  sequence  must  the 
test  follow?  Question— What  construction  must  be 
completed  before  a  test  can  be  performed  or  vice 
versa?  What  test  can  be  run  when  a  certain  amount 
of  construction  has  been  completed?  We  made  our 
bar  charts.  We  believe  they  were  good  bar  charts 
and  they  got  our  program  started.  But  things  change 
as  I  am  sure  everyone  of  you  realizes.  Equipment 
delivery  dates,  test  requirements,  construction 
time,  Design— all  these  things  necessarily  changed. 
This  would  start  a  whole  new  chain  of  questions 
and  answers  and  analysis  all  leading  to  a  new  bar 
chart.  This  became  an  almost  continuous  process 
and  eventually  created  resentment  and  lack  of  faith 
in  the  schedule.  Our  first  line  supervisors  wanted 
an  up  to  date  schedule.  They  were  looking  for  the 
latest  information  available  from  any  source  ex¬ 
perienced  in  installation  and  testing  of  equipment 
they  had  never  seen.  Bar  charts  were  not  the  an¬ 
swer.  We  still  have  bar  charts,  and  use  them,  but 
the  PERT  reports  are  now  looked  to  as  the  latest, 
most  up  to  date  test  program  outline. 

Before  Newport  News  was  introduced  to  PERT, 
the  Bureau  of  Weapons  representative  at  the  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Shipbuilding  Office  suggested  that  the 
Shipyard  draw  up  a  “Tree  of  Knowledge”  for  the 
test  program.  This  suggestion  was  well  received 
but  our  attempts  to  do  this  bogged  down  in  a  sea 
of  unanswered  questions.  This  failure  pointed  out 
how  badly  such  a  presentation  was  needed. 

When  Sp  12  came  to  Newport  News,  our  test  pro¬ 
gram  was  in  the  construction  and  Phase  I  and  II 
testing  stages.  Many  items  of  equipment  had  not 
been  received  and  the  delivery  dates  promised  for 
some  components  were  several  months  in  the  future. 
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Our  program  was  moving  well  and  with  direction, 
but  planning  was  difficult  and  a  major  problem. 

We  were  directed  to  install  the  PERT  System 
and  to  have  our  networks  and  time  estimates  ready 
to  make  our  input  in  three  days.  This  task  fell  to 
our  Weapons  System  Test  Group,  and  it  was  no  easy 
task.  I  am  sure  that  most  members  of  the  Test 
Group  felt  as  I  did  in  the  beginning-skeptical.  But 
as  we  worked,  with  Sp  12  assisting,  one  problem 
after  another  was  met  and  solved  and  our  doubts 
turned  into  enthusiasm.  We  began  to  realize  that 
PERT  could  help  us  with  many  problems  that  had 
been  with  us  from  the  beginning.  PERT  has  helped 
us  and  our  enthusiasm  continues. 

When  our  yard  supervision  was  approached  with 
this  new  concept,  there  was  almost  immediate  ac¬ 
ceptance  followed  by  a  flood  of  suggestions  on  its 
use.  The  Test  Group  was  glad  to  receive  these 
suggestions  and  used  them  whenever  possible.  We 
wanted  everyone  in  the  PBM  program  to  participate 
and  to  become  a  member  of  the  PERT  team.  We 
needed  the  support  of  everyone  from  mechanics  to 
top  supervision  if  we  were  going  to  get  the  most 
out  of  PERT. 

Our  approach  to  PERT  is  what  we  refer  to  as 
the  unsophisticated  approach.  We  try  to  stay  away 
from  the  mathematics  involved,  the  computer  used 
and  theory.  Our  sales  talk  tries  to  convince  lis¬ 
teners  that  PERT  is  nothing  particularly  new  but 
is  what  anyone  planning  his  work  has  been  doing 
in  his  head.  We  try  to  lay  out  our  network  charts 
as  simply  as  possible  and  to  assign  easily  under¬ 
stood  titles  to  the  activities.  We  do  not  want  any¬ 
one  to  shy  away  from  PERT.  We  want  our  first 
line  supervision  to  use  PERT,  not  to  feel  that 
PERT  is  another  bothersome  report  to  make  every 
two  weeks.  These  people  are  the  chief  source  of 
information  going  into  the  bi-weekly  reports.  I 
think  it  is  to  PERT's  credit  that  these  supervisors 
are  as  interested  as  anyone  in  the  yard  to  see  what 
the  next  PERT  report  will  predict . 

We  have  drawn  four  network  charts  which  include 
all  activities  and  events  from  March  21st  this  year— 
the  initial  PERT  report  date— until  completion  of 
the  test  program.  About  180  events  are  listed. 

These  events  are  material  deliveries,  construction 
and  testing  items.  These  charts  were  distributed 
to  members  of  the  Weapons  System  Test  Group  and 
one  set  is  posted  in  an  information  center  located 
on  the  pier  adjacent  to  the  submarine.  This  center 
is  used  by  the  Test  Group  for  daily  planning  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  charts  are  frequently  referred  to.  As 
activities  required  to  complete  an  event  are  begun, 
a  diagonal  is  drawn,  in  red,  thru  the  activity  title 
block.  When  an  event  is  completed  an  X  is  drawn 
thru  the  title  block  and  the  completion  date  is 
entered.  Although  no  attempt  was  made  to  align 
the  events  on  a  time  scale,  all  paths  flow  from 
left  to  right  and  it  is  readily  apparent  which  paths 
are  getting  behind.  Changes  to  the  network  charts 
are  marked  by  each  member  changing  his  own  copy 
We  avoid  re-issues,  when  possible,  to  keep  paper¬ 
work  at  a  minimum.  We  have  also  found  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  test  group  make  notes  on  their  individ¬ 


ual  copies  which  would  have  to  be  transcribed  to  ; 
new  charts  after  each  issue.  This  was  one  prob¬ 
lem  we  encountered  with  bar  charts. 

In  the  construction  of  the  weapons  areas, 
equipment  comes  from  many  sources— material  pur¬ 
chased  from  other  concerns.  Government  Furnished 
Equipment,  Shipyard  Manufactured  Material,  Ship¬ 
yard  Stock  Items,  Test  Fixtures,  etc.  Sometimes  it 
becomes  difficult  to  keep  track  of  this  material, 
particularly  in  cases  when  it  becomes  available 
over  an  extended  time  interval.  By  making  receipt 
of  material  an  event  and  marking  the  event  com¬ 
plete,  we  keep  the  material  status  conveniently 
posited. 

Testing  follows  construction.  We  have  grouped 
our  tests  into  124  events.  We  think  that  graphically 
presenting  the  interdependencies  between  tests,  as 
is  done  on  the  network  charts,  is  very  helpful.  Here 
is  the  “Tree  of  Knowledge”  we  had  been  looking 
for.  We  have  not  found  a  better  way  to  keep  our 
thinking  straight.  And  certainly,  these  charts  are 
very  persuasive  when  the  complexity  of  the  test 
program  needs  to  be  pointed  out. 

PERT  reports  are  used  as  our  Weapon  System 
Test  Schedule.  The  technicians,  from  whom  time 
estimates  are  gathered,  have  told  me  this— they  are 
not  always  familiar  with  equipment  with  which  they 
will  be  working,  but  by  making  time  estimates  for 
each  step  along  a  path,  they  will  arrive  at  the  best 
estimate  possible  for  the  end  date.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  to  scheduling  with  PERT  is  the  speed  with 
which  faulty  thinking  is  brought  to  light.  This  is 
especially  valuable  when  the  mistake  is  toward  the 
end  of  the  program  and  could  possibly  be  over¬ 
looked  until  then.  When  questionable  expected 
dates  turn  up,  we  review  the  path  immediately  look¬ 
ing  for  incorrect  prerequisites  and/or  time  estimates. 
I  might  add  that  for  the  first  few  weeks  we  ques¬ 
tioned  the  accuracy  of  the  computer,  be  we  soon 
learned  that  any  mistakes  were  ours.  We  are  of 
course  interested  in  the  slack  sort  to  point  out  our 
greatest  problem  areas,  whenever  possible,  the 
paths  with  negative  slack  are  given  top  priority  on 
the  work  list.  In  several  instances,  emphasis  given 
critical  paths  has  resulted  in  bettering  our  time 
estimates. 

We  use  PERT  reports  to  update  our  bar  charts. 

We  lay  out  a  time  interval  from  the  date  the  chart 
is  drawn  to  the  computed  end  of  work  date  on  graph 
paper.  Incomplete  activities  are  drawn  as  bars, 
located  by  the  expected  completion  dates  as  listed 
in  the  report.  Next,  a  time  interval  from  the  date  of 
the  chart  to  scheduled  RFS  is  drawn.  This  scale 
is  the  same  length  as  the  first  time  scale,  but  in 
our  case,  represents  a  different  time  interval.  The 
bars  are  then  projected  to  the  second  scale  which 
then  gives  us  schedule  dates  for  each  event  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  scheduled  completion  date.  This 
is  a  quick  way  to  draw  a  bar  chart  since  prerequi¬ 
sites  and  sequence  are  already  factored  into  the 
expected  time  sort. 

Our  schedule  must  be  flexible.  We  have  encoun¬ 
tered  many  equipment  date  changes,  changes  add¬ 
ing  tests,  changes  deleting  test  and  changes  we 
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have  made  ourselves  to  the  test  program.  We  must 
know  when  we  can  expect  to  perform  major  events 
such  as  those  involving  sea  trials.  We  must  know 
when  we  need  test  equipment.  As  we  beat  our  sche¬ 
dule  or  fall  behind  PERT  evaluates  the  change  and 
keeps  us  informed.  Frequently  the  shipyard  is  re¬ 
quested  to  give  the  latest  acceptable  delivery  dates 
for  equipment.  We  now  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
latest  allowable  date  column  for  an  answer.  Being 
able  to  change  the  time  estimate  for  a  single  activ¬ 
ity  and  having  PERT  tell  us  what  has  happened  to 
each  following  event  all  the  way  through  to  ready 
for  sea  has  certainly  saved  us  time  and  clerical 
effort. 

PERT  reports  keep  work  from  being  over-looked. 
The  requirement  for  bi-weekly  issue  forces  review 
of  at  least  part  of  the  test  program  every  two  weeks. 
This  helps  keep  the  program  orderly. 

Each  subsystem  must  be  tested  with  the  other 
subsystems  during  Phase  V  and  VI  testing.  We 
have  worked  out  the  following  method  to  schedule 
Phase  V  and  VI  testing.  Prom  information  furnished 
by  Vitro,  the  Phase  V  and  VI  tests  were  drawn  on 
a  PERT  network  chart.  Only  the  interdependencies 
between  these  Phase  V  and  VI  tests  were  con¬ 
sidered  up  until  this  time.  Then  each  Vitro  test 
was  investigated  to  see  which  subsystem  tests,  if 
any,  were  prerequisites.  If  prerequisites  were  in¬ 
volved  they  were  listed  in  a  title  block  to  the  left 
of  the  Phase  V  or  VI  test  involved.  This  was  a 
convenient  place  to  keep  a  list  of  the  prerequisite 
tests  for  reference.  The  block  was  assigned  an 
event  number  and  an  activity  line  was  drawn  to  the 
proper  Phase  V  or  VI  test.  This  activity  was  as¬ 
signed  the  times  estimated  for  completion  of  the 
Vitro  test.  The  prerequisite  block  is  duplicated 
on  the  subsystem  charts  and  titled  "Prerequisites 
for  Vitro  Test  so  and  so.”  Activity  lines  are  drawn 
from  any  events  on  the  chart  that  were  listed  in 
the  prerequisite  blocks.  These  activity  lines  are 
assigned  0,  0,  0  time  estimates.  Therefore,  the 
expected  date  of  the  prerequisite  block  would  be 
the  same  as  the  latest  expected  date  of  all  tests 
listed  in  the  block.  Prom  this  date  we  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  earliest  date  we  may  expect  to  begin  a 
Phase  V  or  VI  test.  We  may  expand  this  idea  to 
include  all  tests  so  that  the  PERT  report  would 
print  out  the  starting  and  completion  dates  for  each 
test, 

PERT  information  is  distributed  through  the 
Weapons  System  Test  Group.  The  Test  Group  con¬ 
sists  of  the  test  coordinator  as  chairman,  the  test 
conductors  as  representatives  of  the  waterfront 
trades,  the  PBM  Project  Officer  from  the  local  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  Shipbuilding  Office,  subsystem  contrac¬ 
tor  representatives,  representatives  of  the  Ship's 
Force,  and  a  planner  from  our  Production  Engi¬ 
neering  Department.  PERT  reports  are  received  by 
the  Production  Engineer  for  management  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Production  Engineering  Planner  for 
processing.  The  Planner  sends  copies  of  the  report 
to  the  test  co-ordinator  and  to  the  test  conductors. 
The  test  coordinator  reviews  the  report  and  dis¬ 


cusses  its  contents  with  the  Test  Group  at  our  reg¬ 
ular  meetings.  The  Test  Conductors  make  time 
estimates.  Equipment  Delivery  Dates,  Test  Sta¬ 
tus,  etc.  are  reviewed  by  all  members  of  the  test 
group.  Information  which  should  be  reported  is 
recorded  by  the  Production  Planner  and  included  in 
the  bi-weekly  reports.  Questions  from  SP  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Planner  and  PERT  analysis  reports 
are  sent  to  the  Production  Engineer  for  review  and 
action.  The  liaison  between  Sp  12  and  the  Ship¬ 
yard  has  been  excellent. 

Our  thinking  has  been  influenced  by  PERT. 

More  and  more  planning  problems  are  being  met  by 
laying  out  a  rough  network  and  then  making  time 
estimates.  The  mechanic  doing  the  job,  the  man 
who  can  help  planning  more  than  anyone,  likes  this 
method  of  job  analysis.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to 
prove  how  involved  his  work  is  and  to  show  up 
someone  from  the  office  divisions,  like  myself,  who 
had  over  simplified  his  work.  This  is  a  suggestion 
made  to  me  by  an  electrician— for  planning  test 
programs  for  future  ships,  start  at  the  beginning 
with  such  events  as  platforms  erected,  foundations 
landed,  cable  pulled.  Then  make  time  estimates, 
based  on  our  experience  with  the  SSB(N)  601.  The 
initial  PERT  report  would  then  be  used  to  develop 
our  schedule.  Bar  charts  or  other  types  of  sche¬ 
dules  would  be  based  on  this  first  report.  We 
would  also  have  listed  the  latest  allowable  equip¬ 
ment  delivery  dates  to  compare  with  our  promise 
dates.  This  suggestion  will  be  tried  for  following 
ships.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  this  suggestion 
because  it  demonstrates  that  our  people  are  really 
aware  that  PERT  can  help  them  and  they  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  use  it. 

We  have  learned  much  about  PERT  during  the 
past  five  months.  We  are  continuing  to  expand  the 
use  of  PERT.  Future  PERT  set  ups  will  be  more 
accurate  and  therefore  more  useful  to  us.  All 
things  considered,  PERT  is  doing  a  good  job  for 
us. 


USE  OF  PERT  FOR  SUBCONTRACTOR 
PROGRAM  COORDINATION  AT 
MIT,  GE,  AND  RAYTHEON 

I.  Halzel 

MIT  Instrumentation  Laboratory 

During  the  past  six  months  we  at  MIT  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  PERT  program  grow 
in  stature  and  acceptance  and  scope  from  a  small, 
limited  effort  to  a  dynamic,  widely  accepted  and 
respected  technique  of  program  management.  We 
have  effected  an  evolution  of  PERT  networks  start¬ 
ing  initially  with  plans  and  ideas  both  broad  and 
general  in  concept  to  current  networks,  fourteen  in 
number,  interconnected  and  related  to  reveal  the 
most  detailed  plans  of  the  Laboratory  to  accomplish 
the  task  at  hand.  This  period  of  time  has  also  seen 
the  development  and  implementation  of  procedures 
at  Mrr  whereby  that  important  cycle  of  time  to 
transmit  data  to  the  computer  and  receive  print  out 
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data  back  has  been  reduced  from  ten  days  to  two 
days,  a  factor  which,  together  with  more  frequent 
inputs,  has  resulted  in  PERT  data  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  concurrent  with  everyday  operations.  Further¬ 
more,  I  do  not  think  that  we  could  hope  for  much 
better  service  than  we  have  had  in  the  past  month 
where,  in  less  than  24  hours  after  a  TWX  input  has 
been  sent  by  MIT,  all  events  on  the  critical  path 
are  TWXM  back  to  MIT.  In  addition  to  obtaining 
greater  speed  of  input  and  output  data,  we  have 
improved  our  operating  and  analytic  ability  by  de¬ 
vising  new  type  print  outs  tailored  to  furnish  us 
with  data  separated  by  systems,  time  and  group 
leader— tools  which  have  become  one  of  our  most 
effective  means  of  communicating  with  engineers 
who  are  the  source  of  input  data  to  the  PERT 
program.  These  print  outs,  called  5th  and  6th  digit 
print  outs,  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later 
on.  Finally,  the  past  six  months  have  seen  a  logi¬ 
cal  extension  of  PERT  techniques  to  the  complex 
area  of  subcontractor  program  coordination  where, 
out  of  the  tangle  and  array  of  interconnecting  and 
intertwining  networks,  we  are  able  to  enjoy  and 
envision  a  degree  of  communication,  cooperation, 
and  coordination  hitherto  unheard  of.  We  at  MIT, 
together  with  our  major  subcontractors.  General 
Electric  and  Raytheon,  are  in  the  throes  of  a  three- 
way  connected  PERT  relationship.  The  burden  is 
heavy  now,  but  based  on  the  successful  experience 
we  have  had  at  MIT  and  our  initial  accomplishments 
to  date,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
experiment  will  result  in  a  positive  and  tangible 
contribution  to  the  successful  delivery  of  advanced 
guidance  systems  to  the  POLARIS  program. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  operation  of 
our  program  at  MIT.  Our  task  in  the  Laboratory  is 
to  develop  a  light  weight  advanced  guidance  sys¬ 
tem.  Our  plans  call  for  the  development  of  new 
designs,  circuits  and  mechanical  parts  for  the 
guidance  system,  the  development  of  new  techniques 
of  fabrication,  such  as  modules  of  welded  construc¬ 
tion  rather  than  conventional  soldered  type,  and 
finally  the  assembly  of  prototype  systems  incorpor¬ 
ating  sub -assemblies  which  have  been  designed  and 
manufactured  by  responsible  subdivisions  in  the 
Laboratory.  To  supplement  the  efforts  of  the 
Laboratory,  assistance  in  the  form  of  industrial 
support  is  being  obtained  from  General  Electric  and 
Raytheon  plants. 

This  bar  chart  (Ed.  Note:  The  chart  has  been 
omitted  from  the  summary  minutes)  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  prototype  systems  are  being  built  in 
parallel,  and  are  staggered,  to  be  completed  about 
one  a  month.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
charts,  which  cannot  reflect  the  many  interrelation¬ 
ships  between  sub-assemblies  and  total  systems, 
say  in  effect  that  all  systems  will  be  completed 
about  three  months  ahead  of  time.  But  going  back 
over  the  history  of  these  bar  charts  and  the  people 
who  contributed  the  input  information  reveals  many 
idiosyncracies  of  people  and  their  planning  tech¬ 
niques,  which  PERT  has  a  method  of  handling. 

During  the  initial  preparation  of  this  bar  chart. 


our  engineers  told  us  that  the  shaded  bars  indicate 
the  time  it  would  take  to  complete  sub-assemblies 
for  which  they  were  responsible.  Two  months  later 
the  same  engineers  were  obliged  to  furnish  new 
estimates  of  time,  shown  by  the  cross  hatched 
increment;  in  many  cases,  one  to  two  months  were 
added  on.  Finally,  two  months  later,  another  revi¬ 
sion  was  made  and,  in  most  cases,  another  four  to 
twelve  weeks  was  added  on.  Our  official  planning, 
scheduling,  and  review  technique  is  PERT  and 
fortunately,  it  has  painted  a  clearer,  more  concise, 
and  significant  picture  of  what  our  detailed  plans 
really  mean  in  terms  of  meeting  our  objectives.  At 
any  given  time,  we  know  where  we  are  going,  how 
fast  we  are  moving,  when  we  are  going  to  get  there 
and,  most  important  of  all,  what  to  do  to  get  there 
sooner.  Additionally,  our  PERT  techniques  of  re¬ 
view  and  analysis  enable  us  to  become  aware  of 
future  problems,  bottlenecks,  and  inconsistencies 
well  ahead  of  time— in  our  case,  six  to  ten  months, 
and  to  plan  for  ways  and  means  of  preventing  the 
trouble  from  ultimately  arising.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  PERT  technique,  or  ''discipline*'  as  I  like 
to  call  it,  its  methods  and  procedure,  and  finally, 
the  PERT  network  of  events  and  activities,  con¬ 
stitute  the  main  stream  of  planning  the  R&D  pro¬ 
gram  at  MIT,  1  Instrumentation  Laboratory. 

The  viewgraph  now  on  the  screen  reveals  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  past  six  months  in 
driving  our  objective  event  closer  and  closer  to  a 
most  important  and  critical  schedule  date.  At  the 
second  PERT  Coordination  Task  Group  Meeting, 

Ken  Dunipace  pointed  out  that  our  major  objective, 
which  was  70  weeks  away  at  that  time,  was  going 
to  be  about  50  weeks  late.  This  outlook  was  indeed 
disconcerting.  Today,  with  our  major  objective 
about  50  weeks  away,  our  PERT  outlook  reveals  a 
negative  slack  path  of  about  12  weeks,  and, based 
on  a  day-to-day  analysis  of  our  critical  paths  and 
the  changes  now  under  consideration,  we  have  high 
hopes  of  reaching  our  objective  on  target  date.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  chart  like  this  does  not  reflect  the 
time  and  effort  spent  to  derive  this  important  data, 
and  its  simplicity  does  not  do  justice  to  the  tech¬ 
nique  we  call  PERT.  However,  if  we  take  a  close 
look  at  the  graph,  I  believe  we  can  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  work  involved.  Six  months  ago 
our  inputs  were  sent  to  the  computer  about  twice  a 
month.  It  wasn't  long  before  we  felt  our  inputs  had 
to  be  submitted  more  often  and  as  we  move  down 
this  line  indicating  frequency  of  input  we  recognize 
that  the  time  between  each  input  has  been  shortened 
from  every  15  days  to  about  every  7  days  and  less. 

Concurrent  with  our  successful  efforts  to  expedite 
data  to  and  from  the  computer,  we  have  requested 
and  received  from  Dahlgren  several  new  print  outs 
which  have  contributed  greatly  towards  our  ability 
to  more  easily  analyze  the  data.  Two  factors  have 
made  these  possible;  first,  the  method  that  we  use 
to  identify  our  events  and  networks  provides  greater 
flexibility  in  reporting  with  a  minimum  of  re -pro¬ 
gramming,  and  second,  the  prompt  and  positive  co¬ 
operation  of  our  colleagues  at  Dahlgren  in  fulfilling 
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requests  for  a  particular  type  of  print  out.  Vd  like 
to  say  at  this  time  that  their  cooperation  has  never 
faltered,  and  for  this  we  are  very  grateful. 

With  reference  to  our  methods  of  coding  events, 
we  have  chosen  to  relate  the  fifth  and  sixth  digits 
of  the  nine  digit  code  to  functional  entities  in  the 
Lab.  In  the  case  of  the  fifth  digit,  events  related 
to  an  individual  guidance  system  are  controlled  by 
this  digit.  In  the  case  of  the  sixth  digit  we  have 
been  able  to  assign  a  control  number  to  each  of  our 
group  leaders.  Even  though  Group  Leaders'  efforts 
are  applied  across  the  board  to  all  of  the  systems, 
each  has  been  assigned  responsibility  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  area  of  endeavor,  such  as  design  of  analog  cir¬ 
cuits,  design  of  computer  circuits,  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  gimbal  assemblies,  etc.  The  last  three 
digits  allow  us  the  possibility  of  999  events  for 
every  combination  of  5th  and  6th  digits  that  we 
make,  an  allowance  far  in  excess  of  our  needs. 

Since  we  have  conscientiously  assigned  code 
numbers  within  this  frame  of  reference,  I  believe 
the  possibilities  for  devising  and  tailoring  print  outs 
data  to  fit  our  needs  becomes  obvious.  The  real 
value,  however,  of  our  coding  technique  lies  in  its 
inherent  ability  to  make  these  special  print  outs 
possible  with  only  a  small  amount  of  re-programming 
effort  by  Dahlgren.  I  believe  that  re-programming  to 
accomplish  this  task  without  the  aid  of  this  type  of 
coding  would  be  prohibitive  if  not  impossible. 

Many  of  our  problems  of  communication  in  the 
Laboratory  were  solved  by  the  innovation  of  5th  and 
6th  digit  print  outs.  In  the  past  it  was  necessary  to 
review  PERT  networks  with  group  leaders  every 
week  or  two  and  to  verbally  reconstruct  the  chain  of 
events,  while  constantly  referring  to  and  shuffling  a 
fistful  of  print  outs,  a  task  both  trying  to  the  PERT 
coordinator  and  exasperating  to  the  busy  engineer. 
Today,  all  we  have  to  do  is  hand  the  group  leader 
his  copy  of  the  6th  digit  print  out.  Quick  reference 
to  the  first  page  avails  him  of  the  expected  dates  of 
events  which  he  recognizes  as  his  own,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  to  receive  the 
PERT  coordinator,  to  discuss  the  finer  points  of  his 
network  and  to  provide  the  necessary  inputs  for  the 
computer.  Along  with  his  copy  of  the  6th  digit  print 
out,  the  group  leader  is  supplied  with  copies  of 
PERT  network  which  include  the  path  of  his  events. 
Our  ability  to  transmit  weekly  inputs  to  the  computer 
has  been  made  possible  in  large  part  to  the  voluntary 
submission  of  data  by  group  leaders,  who,  at  their 
convenience,  drop  by  our  office  or  call  us  on  the 
phone.  We  still  get  our  exercise,  however,  running 
after  a  few  die-hards  who  place  a  lot  of  faith  in  bar 
charts. 

The  5th  digit  print  out,  which  lists  clearly  and 
vividly  the  events  peculiar  to  individual  systems, 
has  also  proven  to  be  very  helpful  to  management, 
as  it  enables  the  analyzer  to  focus  his  attention  on 
a  single  system  while  retaining  a  perspective  of  all 
systems.  Each  system  has  an  ultimate  destination 
or  use,  and,  hence,  the  expected  times  for  comple¬ 
tion  of  sub-assemblies  and  final  systems  is  of 


particular  significance  to  various  personnel  both  in 
and  out  of  the  Laboratory.  We  have  further  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  value  of  these  print  outs  and  graphic 
reports  by  maintaining  a  highly  selective  method  of 
assigning  schedule  data.  We  assign  schedule  dates 
only  to  events  which  we  believe  will  be  significant 
milestones  in  each  system,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  realistic  target  dates.  These  schedule  dates 
become  subject  to  change  by  the  analysis  which  we 
perform,  and,  after  due  consideration  of  certain 
desirable  target  data  and  dates  that  PERT  indicates 
are  more  realistic,  we  arrive  at  meaningful  target 
dates  towards  which  to  work. 

With  reference  to  reducing  the  cycle  of  data 
transmission  and  receipt  from  ten  days  to  two  days, 

I  will  not  belabor  you  with  the  details  of  this  pro¬ 
cedure  except  to  say  that  we  transmit  our  inputs 
directly  to  SP  12  and  Dahlgren  via  TWX  message. 

SP  12  receives  their  copy  as  a  regular  TWX  mes¬ 
sage  while  Dahlgren  receives  the  data  on  punched 
paper  tape ,  a  capability  which  is  provided  by  a 
conventional  attachment  to  any  TWX  machines.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  Dahlgren  then  feeds  the 
punched  paper  tape  through  a  converter  which  auto¬ 
matically  punches  the  information  on  IBM  cards.  By 
these  two  mechanical  steps  we  have  eliminated  time 
lost  when  using  the  mails  for  data  transmission  and 
have  also  eliminated  the  need  for  manpower  to  type 
the  data  on  IBM  cards  at  Dahlgren.  I  really  believe 
that  Dahlgren  is  so  pleased  with  the  latter  accom¬ 
plishment  that  they  are  happy  to  process  the  input 
data  that  very  same  evening  and  are  thus  able  to 
mail  the  resulting  print  outs  the  following  morning. 
This  is  the  type  of  service  we  have  gained  by 
streamlining  our  data  transmission  methods.  I  hope 
many  of  you  here  today  will  be  able  to  adopt  this 
proven  method  of  data  transmission. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  a  new  and  challenging 
area  that  we  have  recently  entered  is  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  sub-contractor  planning,  scheduling  and  sup¬ 
port  activity  by  establishing  direct  interfaces  with 
the  PERT  networks  of  our  major  sub-contractors, 
Raytheon  and  General  Electric.  Representatives  of 
these  companies  are  here  to  provide  the  details  of 
this  relationship. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PERT  TECHNIQUE 
TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  POLARIS  GUIDANCE  SYSTEM 
ELECTRONICS 

R.  E.  Froncello 

Rgytheon  Missile  Systems  Division 

I.  Raytheon's  participation  in  the  POLARIS  123 
Guidance  System  Program. 

A.  Industrial  Support  to  MIT  Instrumentation 
Laboratory. 

1.  Perform  research  and  development  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  improvement  of  performance 
characteristics,  greater  reliability,  and  more 
economic  production  of  components,  sub -assemblies, 
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and  assemblies  of  the  Guidance  System  Electronics. 
This  effort  involves: 

a.  Circuit  studies  of  MIT  designs  by 
Raytheon  circuit  and  reliability  engineers  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  optimum  configuration  and  most  reliable 
components  available  for  each  circuit, 

b.  Studies  of  MIT  packaging  concept  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  final  package  which  is  reliable 
and  feasible  to  produce. 

c.  Development  of  test  specifications  and 
requirements  for  production  testing  of  the  final 
design. 

d.  Fabrication  of  developmental  type 
hardware  to  prove  out  the  design. 

e.  Documentation  of  Design  for  subse¬ 
quent  production. 

B.  Prototype  Production. 

1.  Fabrication  of  the  Block  I  Prototype  123 
Guidance  System  Electronics  for  delivery  to  GEOD. 

II.  Application  of  the  PERT  system  to  plan  tasks 
and  report  progress  on  the  above  efforts. 

A.  All  Raytheon  efforts  covered  by  MIT  Engi¬ 
neering  Instructions  (El). 

1.  El  initiated  by  MIT  or  Raytheon  but  must 
be  approved  by  MIT. 

2.  Using  MIT  PERT  network,  Raytheon  and 
MIT  determine  ETs  required  for  accomplishment  of 
program.  These  are  shown  in  appropriate  position 
on  network.  (See  Figure  11). 

2.  When  El  is  issued  PERT  group  and  re¬ 
sponsible  engineers  formulate  a  detailed  PERT 
chart  for  the  effort  (See  Figure  12),  Significant 
events  from  these  charts  are  then  inserted  appro¬ 
priately  into  the  MIT  charts.  In  this  manner  Ray¬ 
theon  inputs  to  the  NORC  computer  are  reported 
through  the  MIT  networks  for  the  Industrial  Support 
Program.  The  information  on  these  charts  is  up¬ 
dated  through  weekly  meetings  between  Raytheon 
and  MIT  PERT  personnel. 

4.  All  events  on  the  detailed  El  charts  are 
not  reported  to  NORC  but  these  are  used  internally 
by  the  responsible  engineers  to  report  progress  on 
their  efforts.  They  are  updated  weekly  through 
informal  discussions  with  the  PERT  group.  Inform¬ 
ation  gained  at  these  discussions  is  then  used  in 
updating  the  MIT  charts. 

B.  Block  I  Fabrication. 

1 .  Plans  for  fabrication  and  delivery  of 
Block  I  Systems  are  formulated  by  determining  when 
certain  required  information  will  be  available  from 
the  development  program. 

2.  Since  Raytheon  will  send  inputs  to  the 
NORC  Computer  for  the  Block  I  System  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  PERT  network  independent 
of  the  MIT  network.  (See  Figure  13).  A  base  line 
of  7/l:/50  was  chosen.  To  determine  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  complete  the  initial  events  on  this  chart, 
completion  of  predecessor  events  on  the  MIT  chart 
with  respect  to  the  Base  Line  date  were  taken  into 


account.  For  instance,  referring  to  Figure  13,  the 
activity  between  event  509-260  from  the  MIT  net¬ 
work  and  event  721-001  requires  an  estimated  1,2, 

3  weeks.  However,  based  on  the  MIT  network,  the 
expected  time  for  completion  of  event  509-260  is  6 
weeks  after  7;/l;/60.  Hence  the  estimate  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  event  721-001  from  base  line  is  7,  8,  9 
weeks. 

3.  Estimates  for  commencement  of  the  Block 
I  Program  will  be  revised  whenever  expected  dates 
for  predecessor  events  in  the  MIT  network  change 
as  determined  by  NORC  printouts. 

4.  The  chart  shown  in  Figure  13  covers  the 
first  Block  I  System.  A  similar  chart  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  of  the  succeeding  systems. 

PERTING  POLARIS  DOCUMENTATION 

W.  E.  Hodgkins 
R.  G.  Hall 
LMSD 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

For  the  purpose  of  this  presentation  documenta¬ 
tion  may  be  defined  as  those  contractual  documents 
required  by  the  customer  for  complete  design  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  missile  and  its  supporting  equipment. 
This  is  a  progressive  function  starting  with  the 
design  and  following  through  manufacturing,  testing 
and  field  operations.  All  of  these  documents  are 
required  at  specific  times  during  the  program  and 
must  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  predetermined 
Navy  format. 

A.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM.  It  is 
during  the  research  and  development  phase  that 
project  management  finds  it  difficult  to  define  on 
paper  the  status  of  any  given  configuration  for  a 
particular  missile  model.  This  is  due  to  the  rapidity 
and  volume  of  design  changes  that  are  bound  to  take 
place  during  the  theoretical  and  bread-board  phases 
of  any  design  effort. 

B.  PRODUCT  ANALYSIS  SOLUTION.  Product 
Analysis  at  LMSD  has  the  responsibility  to  review 
the  design  disclosure  for  compatability  of  one 
specification  to  another  and  to  assure  that  these 
documents  conform  to  the  basic  specification 
structure.  This  function  requires  the  physical 
sign-off  of  each  of  the  documents  as  certification 
to  the  customer  that  the  task  has  been  performed 
and  the  design,  as  submitted,  represents  Lockheed 
Missile  Systems'  best  effort. 

The  task  having  been  defined,  we  elected  to  use 
a  set  of  ground  rules  closely  approximating  the 
actual  contractual  requirements.  The  methods, 
having  been  previously  established  in  the  PERT 
philosophy,  completed  the  package  by  giving  us  the 
three  basic  essentials  required  for  defining  the  job: 

(1)  Specific  task  definition 

(2)  Ground  rules  acceptable  to  the  customer 
and  compatible  with  established  LMSD  procedures 

(3)  Method  of  operation  defined  by  LMSD 
PERT  Task  Force 
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n.  NETWORK  DEVELOPMENT 

Our  network  was  in  effect  an  after-the-fact  de¬ 
velopment,  for  having  previously  defined  the  task 
and  having  expressed  it  in  positive  contractual 
language,  we  had  only  to  draw  connecting  lines 
between  these  items  to  establish  key  events.  Inter¬ 
relationships  were  then  plotted  as  events  that  could 
be  defined  in  the  LMSD  Management  Procedures  sup¬ 
ported  by  Navy  approved  Drafting  Practices.  The 
third  and  last  step,  left  only  those  events  that  can 
be  described  as  constraints  placed  upon  us  by  other 
outside  functions,  activities,  or  departments. 

It  is  immediately  obvious  that  all  we  have  really 
done  is  to  pictorially  express  the  contract  and  inte¬ 
grate  points  in  time  with  the  existing  procedures 
and  practices  already  defined  by  Management 
Directives. 

III.  LMSD  DESIGN  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

In  order  to  understand  the  problems  peculiar  to 
LMSD,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  entire  missile 
design  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  (39)  JRA  (Job 
Release  Assignment)  Packages,  each  of  which  is 
assigned  a  two  digit  number.  For  example,  Job 
Package  #  50  encompasses  the  entire  Second  Stage 
Hydraulic  System,  inclusive  of  all  supporting 
specifications  and  procedures.  This  Job  Number 
carries  over  to  the  Manufacturing  area  and  identifies 
the  related  Manufacturing  segment  as  it  appears  on 
the  Production  Line  Flow  Chart.  Being  the  only 
common  denominator  between  design  and  Manu¬ 
facturing,  we  elected  to  PERT  the  documentation  on 
this  basis  which  would  enable  the  standardization 
of  networks  whose  only  variable  would  be  the  time 
between  events.  Thus  the  entire  Design  Documenta¬ 
tion  could  be  PERTed  on  one  standard  network  using 
the  two  JRA  Numbers  to  identify  any  sub -system  of 
thQ  missile. 

A.  WHEAT  PROM  THE  CHAFF.  A  close  ex¬ 
amination  of  figure  14  (the  Documentation  Review 
Network)  points  out  that  all  ending  events  are  in 
fact  contractual  milestones  in  the  order  required  by 
the  customer.  For  instance,  events  40  through  .47, 
Acceptance  Test  Procedures,  cannot  be  started 
until  the  Ordnance  Specifications  (OS)  have  been 
completed.  This  is  defined  by  Navy  specification 
and  is  therefore  a  matter  of  fact,  and  could  not  be 
plotted  in  any  other  sequence. 

The  experience  gained  during  the  generation  of 
the  first  documentation  PERT  effort  indicated  that 
some  sort  of  technique  must  be  immediately  devised 
to  place  factual  data  into  the  network  if  any  degree 
of  confidence  in  the  final  output  and  subsequent 
analyses  was  to  be  obtained.  The  classical  tech¬ 
nique  of  going  to  the  source  for  information  may  be 
applicable  to  such  fixed  items  as  hardware,  but 
when  dealing  with  concepts  and  intangibles  associ¬ 
ated  with  documentation,  such  things  as  opinions, 
crimes  of  omission,  and  so-called  engineering  judg¬ 
ment  left  much  to  be  desired.  This  then  became  the 
beginning  of  Phase  II  of  our  PERT  evolution  for 


documentation  status. 

IV.  SEMI-AUTOMATION 

This  further  refinement  of  the  PERT  technique 
encompasses  the  use  of  data  being  placed  on  IBM 
cards  in  place  of  previously  maintained  manual 
recording  systems. 

The  need  for  keeping  abreast  of  rapid  design 
changes,  which  re-define  the  documentation  review 
task  and  affect  critical  network  time  estimates, 
forced  the  Analysis  &  Control  Section  to  create  its 
own  description,  activities,  and  change  control 
system. 

This  was  accomplished  by  encoding  on  standard 
80  column  IBM  cards  all  the  information  listed  on 
Figure  15.  By  using  the  same  pre-established 
encoding  symbols  for  the  PERT  network,  we  could 
selectively  run  any  portion  of  this  data  through  a 
standard  sorting  machine  and  feed  the  information 
directly  into  any  design  network.  Such  information 
as  number  of  drawings,  process  specifications,  and 
Acceptance  Test  Procedures,  valid  for  the  design 
at  the  time  the  PERT  report  was  prepared,  could  be 
determined  accurately  to  the  day  when  Analysis  was 
due,  thus  assuring  that  the  computer  output  was  not 
obsolete  five  minutes  after  its  release.  Secondly, 
and  of  even  greater  value,  was  the  confidence  in 
the  knowledge  that  we  were  dealing  with  facts  and 
had  eliminated  the  “best  effort"  sort  of  reporting 
previously  experienced. 

The  fundamental  difference  is  that  now  computer 
output  is  based  on  a  one  hundred  per  cent  accurate 
input,  or  expressed  another  way,  "facts-in  equal 
facts  out." 

V.  SUMMARY 

The  very  nature  of  documentation,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  fluid  state  during  development,  makes 
at  the  very  best,  the  PERT  Design  Disclosure  net¬ 
works  difficult  to  construct,  maintain,  and  keep  cur¬ 
rent.  LMSD  recognizes  this  fact,  and  is  correcting 
the  problem  by  maintaining  on  a  daily  basis  the 
changes  to  all  drawings,  specifications,  procedures 
parallel  with  contractual  amendments  and  schedule 
revisions.  Standardizing  this  information  and  main¬ 
taining  it  in  a  central  control  point  makes  possible 
the  sum  total  or  any  portion  applicable  to  PERT 
application  available  on  demand.  Thus  the  ability 
to  define  the  job  for  any  given  point  in  time  allows 
a  realistic  PERTing  of  design  disclosure.  This 
technique  is  referred  to  as  'Positive  Control- 
Projected  Scheduling  Project  Impact"  and  the 
responsibility  for  each  may  be  delegated  to  the 
applicable  management  areas.  Napolean  once  said 
that  one  spy  was  worth  a  thousand  troops.  If  you 
know  what  your  enemy  is  going  to  do  before  he  does 
it,  you  have  50%  of  the  battle  won.  We  in  Analysis 
&  Control  subscribe  to  this  theory  and  feel  that  the 
application  of  PERT  to  documentation  status  has 
given  us  the  ability  to  accurately  forecast  slippage 
of  those  contractually  required  documents  that  may 
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appear  on  the  critical  path  if  a  delinquency  is 
allowed  to  occur.  Automation  of  the  design  require¬ 
ments  adds  to  this  the  assurance  that  those  con¬ 
tractually  required  documents  have  been  accounted 
for.  Experimental  techniques  to  expand  this  appli¬ 
cation  into  such  areas  as  Manpower  loading  and 
Financial  operations  are  currently  being  pursued  in 
joint  operations  with  Lockheed  Management  Plan¬ 
ning  section,  in  order  to  give  greater  management 
control  to  our  Project,  our  company,  and  the 
customer. 

OAHLGREN  7090  COMPUTER  OPERATIONS 
R.  N.  LEARN 

U.  S.  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory,  Dahlgren,  Vo. 

As  you  all  know,  we  are  presently  processing 
the  PERT  data  on  the  Naval  Ordnance  Research 
Calculator  (NORC).  In  the  latter  part  of  September 
we  plan  to  start  processing  the  PERT  data  on  an 
IBM  7090.  Basically  the  processing  procedures  for 
both  computers  will  be  the  same.  However,  on  the 
IBM  7090  we  are  either  planning  or  proposing  to 
prepare  additional  reports.  I  want  to  talk  about 
these  "new*  reports  and  other  "new*  developments 
in  the  processing  of  PERT  data  at  the  Naval  Weap¬ 
ons  Laboratory. 

PERT  SYSTEM  INPUT 

The  "bulk*  of  the  PERT  system  inputs  come  to 
NWL  via  the  Special  Projects  Office  (SP-12).  I  am 
referring  to  the  forms  titled  "PERT-Report  of  Time 
Interval  Estimates  and  Progress*  prepared  by  the 
contractors.  SP-12  reviews  these  forms  to  see  if 
the  input  data  for  the  computer  is  correct  and  also 
maintains  (updates)  the  associated  flow  plans  . (net¬ 
works).  These  review  and  maintenance  functions 
are  going  to  be  assumed  by  NWL,  Dahlgren.  The 
contractors  will  then  send  the  system  inputs  directly 
to  Dahlgren,  which  we  believe  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  time  required  in  the  reporting  cycle. 

It  will  also  allow  the  personnel  in  SP-12  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  analysis  of  the  PERT  outputs  by 
subsystem  and  to  analyze  the  effects  on  the  entire 
PBM  program.  This  shift  of  "review  and  mainte¬ 
nance”  functions  from  SP-12  to  NWL  is  one  of  the 
new  developments  in  the  PERT  system  input  area. 

Another  fairly  recent  development  in  the  PERT 
System  Input  area  is  the  submission  of  inputs  di¬ 
rectly  to  NWL,  using  punched  cards  as  the  medium. 
This  is  being  done  by  Lockheed,  Aerojet,  Hughes, 
and  will  be  done  in  the  near  future  by  Sperry.  With 
the  exception  of  Hughes,  these  contractors  have 
written  computer  programs  for  processing  their  own 
subsystems.  They  send  the  input  cards  to  NWL  for 
use  by  SP-12  in  "simulation  runs*  and  for  "integrated 
runs.* 

The  third  new  development  in  the  input  area  is 
the  use  of  commercial  TWX  as  the  input  medium. 

MIT  sends  TWX  messages  directly  to  NWL.  As  the 
message  is  received,  the  data  is  automatically 


punched  into  five  channel  paper  tape,  thus  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  keypunching  into  cards  the 
input  data  at  NWL.  This  method  of  input  transmis¬ 
sion  greatly  reduces  the  time  required  in  the  report¬ 
ing  cycle  because  the  input  requires  only  minutes 
for  transmission  as  opposed  to  the  days  required  in 
the  U.  S.  mails. 

PERT  SYSTEM  OUTPUTS 

In  addition  to  the  outputs  we  are  presently  pre¬ 
paring,  we  plan  to  prepare  an  activity  oriented  re¬ 
port  (Figure  16).  In  this  report  two  lines  of  data 
are  shown  for  each  activity.  These  data  include  all 
of  the  information  shown  in  the  event  oriented 
report  that  we  presently  prepare,  plus  additional 
information  concerning  the  activity.  The  Nomen¬ 
clature,  Earliest  Expected  Date,  Latest  Allowable 
Date,  Schedule  Date,  Actual  Date,  Slack,  Standard 
Deviation,  Probability  of  Meeting  Schedule,  Short 
Path  Flag,  and  Special  Report  Code  are  associated 
with  the  successor  event  of  the  activity  shown.  The 
A,  M,  and  B  are  the  optimistic,  most  likely,  and 
pessimistic  estimates  of  the  activity.  The  Original— 
A,  M,  B,  are  the  first  time  estimates  submitted;  the 
Current— A,  M,  B,  are  the  latest  time  estimates  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  TE  and  VAR  are  the  "expected  time” 
and  the  "variance*  computed  for  the  activity  using 
the  Current— A,  M,  B.  This  activity  oriented  report, 
which  is  similar  to  those  prepared  at  LMSD  and 
AGC,  enables  the  analyst  to  follow  paths  in  the 
subsystem  without  the  aid  of  the  flow  plan  (network). 

A  proposed  activity  oriented  graphic  report  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  17.  This  is  effectively  a 
graphic  portrayal  of  a  network  in  time  sequence. 

The  expected  time  for  each  of  the  activities  in  the 
network  is  represented  by  X's,  E*s,  or  L’s  which 
are  entered  on  the  three-year  calendar  in  the  period 
of  time  when  the  work  is  to  be  performed.  The  E*s 
represent  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  activity 
would  be  performed  if  it  were  started  as  early  as 
possible,  i.e.,  on  the  Earliest  Expected  Date  com¬ 
puted  for  the  predecessor  event.  The  L's  represent 
the  period  of  time  in  which  the  activity  would  be 
performed  it  it  were  started  as  late  as  possible,  i.e., 
to  be  completed  on  the  Earliest  Expected  Date  com¬ 
puted  for  the  successor  event.  When  the  E's  and  the 
L*s  overlap,  X*s  are  used  to  represent  the  activity 
time.  Each  X,  E,  and  L  represent  two  weeks  of 
work. 

Another  proposed  graphic  report  is  Figure  18. 

This  is  an  event  oriented  report.  The  X's  represent 
that  point  in  time  when  the  event  will  be  accom¬ 
plished,  based  on  the  Earlist  Expected  Date  com¬ 
puted  for  the  event.  The  O  represents  that  point  in 
time  when  the  end  event  is  scheduled  for  accom¬ 
plishment  (schedule  date).  Figure  19  is  a  "Slack 
Analysis.”  It  shows  the  number  of  weeks  that 
events  are  ahead  or  behind  schedule.  Each  X  repre¬ 
sents  one  week. 

The  last  new  development  I  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion  is  the  study  we  have  just  started  at  NWL.  We 
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are  going  to  make  a  computer  analysis  of  the  time  ate  the  effectiveness  of  the  approximation  of  ex¬ 
estimates  supplied  by  the  contractors  for  PERT  pected  time  and  to  determine  new  weights  or  new 

activities  versus  the  “actual”  time  required  for  methods  if  the  results  so  indicate, 

those  activities.  This  study  will  allow  us  to  evalu- 
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DISCUSSION  OF  WORKING  GROUP 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
17  August  1960 


Conferees  were  divided  into  three  working  groups 
and  provided  with  an  agenda  as  a  basis  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  recommendations  for  action  to  SP.  The 
following  are  the  summary  minutes  of  the  general 
meeting  held  as  an  afternoon  session  on  17  August 
1960  to  discuss  the  working  group  comments  and 
recommendations  as  presented  by  the  respective 
chairmen. 

1.  DECENTRALIZATION  OF  COMPUTER 
OPERATIONS  ON  A  REGIONAL  BASIS 


Contractors  comments. 

Group  I,  It  was  recommended  that  the  question 
of  advisability  of  regional  computer  operations 
decentralization  be  reopened  in  view  of  success 
with  TWX  reporting  to  Dahlgren.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  inputs  be  directly  transmitted  to 
Dahlgren  by  TWX.  The  group  requested  formats  to 
be  used.  Exploration  by  SP  for  declassifying  inputs 
and  outputs  to  expedite  communications  was 
requested. 
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Gtouv  //.  Half  of  the  group  are  either  using  or 
are  planning  to  use  their  own  computers.  Others 
use  NORC  now  but  are  not  opposed  to  computer 
decentralization  if  done  at  a  disinterested  computer 
facility. 

Group  III.  Five  companies  are  using  or  planning 
to  use  their  own  computers.  Pour  companies  are 
using  outside  computers.  Reevaluate  the  study  of 
the  benefits  of  decentralization  as  a  concept  versus 
use  of  NORC  with  rapid  communications. 

Sp-12  Action.  Captain  Tebo  stated  that  in  view 
of  rapid  communications  now  being  developed  via 
TWX  between  Dahlgren  and  the  contractors,  as  in 
the  case  of  MIT  and  Hughes,  the  plan  for  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  computer  operations  on  a  regional  basis 
will  be  shelved.  In  order  to  further  accelerate  com¬ 
munications,  plans  are  under  way  for  submission  of 
all  PERT  reports  directly  to  Dahlgren  rather  than 
"  via  Sp-12.  Instructions  on  the  timing  of  this  transfer 
will  be  issued  to  all  contractors  in  the  early  part  of 
September.  All  contractors  planning  to  use  TWX 
communications  were  requested  to  give  their  names 
to  Bob  Learn  of  NWL.  NWL  will  send  instructions 
to  contractors  on  the  TWX  format  to  be  used  for 
PERT  inputs  by  the  first  week  of  September.  Those 
submitting  PERT  inputs  via  TWX  will  receive  nega¬ 
tive  slack  readout  TWX  from  Dahlgren  followed  by 
regular  computer  outputs  via  airmail  special  de¬ 
livery.  Those  contractors  not  using  TWX  for  inputs 
will  receive  the  regular  computer  outputs  by  airmail 
special  delivery.  Declassification  of  PERT  inputs 
and  outputs  wiU  be  fully  explored  in  SP  and  con¬ 
tractors  will  be  notified  individually  on  their  own 
reports. 

2.  PUBLICATION  OF  PERT  MONTHLY 
NEWSLETTER  BY  SP-12 

Contractors  comments.  Sp-12  should  put  out  a 
monthly  newsletter  to  include  such  items  as  com¬ 
puter  operations  by  various  contractors  and  govern¬ 
mental  agencies. 

Sp-12  Action.  First  newsletter  will  be  published 
by  1  October  1960  provided  at  least  five  contractors 
submit  articles  to  be  included. 

3.  SUBMISSION  TO  SP  OF  CONTRACTOR  PERT 
ANALYSES 

Contractors  comments. 

Group  /.  Consensus  of  group  is  that  PERT 
analysis  should  be  provided  by  the  contractors. 

Group  II.  Many  of  the  contractors  are  now  doing 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  LMSD  and  Aerojet.  If  SP 
desires  this,  other  contractor  management  should  be 
requested  to  do  likewise.  Attempt  should  be  made 
to  consolidate  with  other  existing  reports. 

Group  III.  SP  should  make  contractor  analysis  a 
requirement  of  the  system.  SP  should  put  out 
general  requirements  for  reporting  in  the  PERT  sys¬ 
tem  with  whatever  assurance  possible  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  other  systems  of  reporting  as  PERT  becomes 


more  effective.  This  should  take  the  form  of  con¬ 
solidation  of  existing  SP  instructions  into  one  cur¬ 
rent  over-all  directive.  SP  should  set  up  a  Reports 
Control  Board  for  review  and  control  of  all  existing 
program  progress  reports  required  by  SP  and  without 
whose  approval  no  new  reports  of  a  recurring  nature 
can  be  instituted. 

Sp-12  Action.  Contractor  PERT  analysis  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  PERT  reporting  system.  Direc¬ 
tives  on  program  progress  reports  will  be  updated 
and  consolidated.  Problem  of  duplicatory  progress 
reports  is  fully  recognized  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  in  SP  to  minimize  reporting  requirements  on 
contractors  consistent  with  SP  needs.  It  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  the  nature,  extent  of 
detail  and  frequency  of  the  reports  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  specific  level  of  requirements  within  SP.  It 
is  important  to  maintain  the  flexibility  of  the  report¬ 
ing  system  to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  FBM  Weapons  System  program.  SP 
will  continue  to  review  all  progress  reports  on  a 
regular  basis  to  assure  consolidation  of  reports 
wherever  practicable  and  eliminate  reports  which 
have  outlived  their  usefulness. 

4.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INTEGRATED  PERT 
NETWORK  FOR  INTER-PRIME  CONTRACTOR 
COORDINATION 

Contractors  comments. 

Group  I.  Contractors  should  coordinate  their 
efforts  in  developing  the  integrated  PERT  network 
and  define  interface  events  and  activities.  SP 
should  take  action,  if  the  problems  are  not  resolved 
by  the  contractors. 

Group  II.  Integrated  netwcxk  is  very  important. 

It  is  recommended  that  SP  initiate  getting  interface 
events  and  activities.  SP  should  take  action,  if  the 
problems  are  not  resolved  by  the  contractors. 

Group  III.  No  comment.  Covered  sufficiently  the 
day  before. 

Sp-12  Action.  Coordination  in  the  development 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  integrated  PERT  network 
at  the  component  level  will  be  assigned  to  the  prime 
contractor,  as  in  the  case  of  the  missile  system  to 
LMSD.  SP  will  provide  the  guidance  necessary  for 
coordination  of  prime  contractors'  efforts  for  the 
development  and  the  maintenance  of  the  integrated 
networks. 

5.  USE  OF  PERT  BY  PRIME  CONTRACTOR 
FOR  SUBCONTRACTOR  PROGRAM 
COORDINATION 

Contractors  comments. 

Group  I.  Depending  on  the  size  and  contractor 
knowledge  of  subcontractor,  subcontractor  can  be 
asked  to  supply  a  complete  network  or  time  esti¬ 
mates  for  interface  events  on  the  prime  contractor 
chart  and  should  be  made  to  report  thereon. 
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Group  II.  Use  of  PERT  is  recommended  for 
major  vendors  on  critical  items  only  and  should  be 
made  a  part  of  contractual  obligations. 

Group  III.  No  comment.  The  subject  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  sufficiently  covered  in  the  MIT  presenta¬ 
tion  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting. 

Sp-12  Comment.  In  the  development  of  prime 
contractor  PERT  network,  subcontractors  assigned 
major  or  critical  developmental  projects  should  be 
PERTed  to  tie  in  with  the  over  all  network  when 
problems  are  expected  which  will  affect  the  sched¬ 
uled  date  for  the  component  shipment.  Otherwise, 
the  prime  contractor  is  responsible  to  determine 
what  formal  method  (milestone,  LOB,  PERT)  should 
be  used  for  reports  by  the  subcontractors. 

6.  USE  OF  PERT  FOR  FBM  WEAPONS 
SYSTEM  PRODUCTION  VERSUS  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Contractors  comments. 

Group  I.  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
group  that  PERT  is  equally  applicable  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  research.  For  manufacturing,  it  might 
only  be  used  as  a  planning  tool  because  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  reporting  progress  may  be  more  :economical. 

Group  II.  At  this  stage  of  PERT  evolution  and 
with  manpower  available,  efforts  would  be  better 
pointed  toward  R&D.  Several  contractors  are  ex¬ 
ploring  this  field.  Definition  of  production  is  con¬ 
troversial. 

Group  III.  No  Comment.  Individual  company 
should  determine. 

Sp-12  Comment.  Use  of  PERT  for  production 
should  be  explored  by  individual  companies,  espe¬ 
cially  when  full  production  experience  has  not  yet 
been  attained.  Aerojet-General  is  taking  the  lead 
on  this  for  the  AlP  motors. 

7.  CONTRACTOR  PERT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Contractors  comments. 

Group  I.  Most  PERT  operating  groups  are  a  staff 
organization.  They  report  to  a  line  organization 
man  responsible  for  the  program. 

Group  II.  It  is  recommended  that  each  company 
send  to  Sp-12  some  kind  of  organization  chart  of  its 
operations  for  inclusion  in  the  minutes.  This  should 
show  relation  of  PERT  personnel  to  the  rest  of  the 
company  of  plant. 

Group  III.  Because  of  the  differences  in  organi¬ 
zational  structures  in  the  various  companies,  this 
was  discussed  only  briefly. 

Sp-12  Comments.  This  subject  was  included  as 
a  matter  of  mutual  contractor  interest.  In  view  of 
the  differences  of  opinion  expressed  on  the  value  of 
publishing  contractor  PERT  organizational  struc¬ 
ture,  contractors  wishing  to  submit  organization 
data  to  Sp  12  should  do  so  and  we  will  consolidate 
and  circulate  to  those  interested. 


8.  ADVANCED  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 
TECHNIQUES  FOR  IMPROVING  PERT 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Contractors  comments. 

Group  I.  Half  of  the  group  recommended  printing 
completion  date  on  report  as  long  as  the  completed 
events  remain  on  the  output  sheets .  Interest  was 
expressed  in  the  computer  graphic  presentation 
method  shown  by  Bob  Learn  the  day  before. 

Group  II.  Group  liked  the  graphic  computer  out¬ 
puts.  Preferred  Figure  19  format.  The  group  would 
like  critical  path,  some  subcritical  paths,  and  also 
potential  for  other  special  paths  which  would  be 
coded  accordingly.  Liked  Figure  18  also.  Would 
like  to  keep  Figure  17  capability. 

Group  III.  Maintain  information  printed  out  in 
basic  forms  until  everyone  has  had  sufficient  expert-  ’ 
ence  to  warrant  extension  into  more  sophisticated 
types  of  printouts.  NORC  and  Sp  12  continue 
studies  and  experimentation  along  this  line  for 
exploitation  where  appropriate.  Contractors  devel¬ 
oping  any  different  system  keep  Sp  12  informed  so 
that  Sp  12  can  inform  everyone  by  use  of  the  news¬ 
letter. 

Sp  12  Action.  7090  Computer  at  Dahlgren  will  be 
programmed  for  activity  oriented  outputs  in  addition 
to  event  oriented,  as  is  now  the  case.  This  activity 
oriented  output  also  will  be  provided  to  contractors 
if  desired.  The  7090  computer  will  be  programmed 
to  provide  the  graphic  displays  that  were  presented 
at  the  meeting.  Companies  interested  in  individual 
graphic  reports  will  let  NWL,  Dahlgren  know  which 
reports  they  desire.  Completion  dates  of  events 
will  be  retained  in  the  printout  as  long  as  completed 
events  remain  on  the  printouts. 

9.  CONTRACTOR  EXPERIMENTATION  WITH 
THE  EXTENSION  OF  PERT  TECHNIQUE  AND 
PLANS  FOR  RESOURCE  APPLICATION 
EVALUATION 


Contractors  comments. 

Group  I.  Some  contractors  are  studying  or  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  extension,  but  as  yet  have  no  results 
to  report.  It  is  recommended  that  PERT  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  proposals. 

Group  II.  Much  interest  was  expressed.  Aerojet 
is  now  doing  some  studies.  Suggest  regular  inclu¬ 
sion  in  minutes  of  new  exploration  and  studies  being 
pursued  by  contractors  in  FBM  program  so  others 
interested  can  contact. 

Group  III.  Much  interest  was  expressed.  PERT 
lends  itself  to  extension  and  should  be  explored  in 
every  way. 
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Sp~12  Action,  Request  for  proposal  fOT  PERTing 
cost  will  be  signed  off  in  SP  during  the  week  of  22 
August  1960.  (Ed.  Note:  Signed  out  25  Aug.  1960). 
We  are  interested  in  the  results  of  the  experimenta¬ 
tion  being  conducted  by  contractors  in  extending  the 
PERT  technique  to  continually  improve  the  system 
for  program  evaluation  in  the  PBM  program. 


10.  NEXT  PERT  COORDINATION  TASK 
GROUP  MEETING 

Contractors  comments.  These  meetings  are  most 
worthwhile  and  should  be  held  at  least  at  six  month 
intervals. 

Sp-12  Action,  Next  meeting  will  be  held  in 
February  1961.  Location  will  be  later  determined. 
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